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Qlotes of Recent Exposition. 


Ir is unhappily true, as Dr. Frank BALLARD main- 
tains in his recently published Reality in Bible 
Reading (T. & T. Clark ; 6s.), that the only know- 
ledge of the Bible now possessed by a large pro- 
portion of the population is confined to the portions 
which they hear read in church. Among those 
who are outside the churches there is practically 
no reading of the Bible at all; and even of the 
members and adherents of churches it may be 
truly said that very little reading of the Bible is 
done at home. - 

It becomes therefore all the more imperative not 
only that the portions that are publicly read should 
adequately represent the sense of the original, 
but that they should be presented in the familiar 
and intelligible language of to-day ; otherwise the 
one chance of lodging the Bible in the minds of 
many worshippers is all but irretrievably lost. 
And Dr. BaLiarD has written his book to secure, 
so far as one man can, this very desirable end. 


But it may be asked, Have we not the Revised 
Version ? and for the New Testament have we 
not in addition the thoroughly scholarly, yet 
thoroughly popular and modern versions of Dr. 
Weymouth, Dr. Moffatt, and ‘The Twentieth 
Century New Testament’? Undoubtedly we 
have ; but Dr. BaLLaRD’s case is that, at certain 
points, even these excellent versions leave some- 
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thing to be desired. It takes a brave man to enter 
the lists against antagonists like these; but Dr. 
BALLARD has courage as well as knowledge, and 
he is not afraid to take Dr. Moffatt to task for 
his rendering of 1 Ti 61° by ‘love of money is the 
root of all mischief,’ which, he argues, is simply not 
true ; or to tackle the Editor of the Hzbbert Journal 
for his use of r Co 15!®—‘ another instance of the 
strange perversity with which good men cling to 
old errors.’ 

The Revised Version, no less than the Authorized, 
is severely handled for its maladroit and even mis- 
leading use of shall for will. Scotsmen apparently 
have not a monopoly of the confusion occasioned 
by these troublesome words. The translators of 
A.V.and R.V. cannot, of course, be accused of Scotti- 
cisms, yet by their misuse of shall they frequently 
import the idea of threat into a statement which 
may merely be an assertion of the order of Nature, 
or even of simple futurity, or at most of gentle 
warning. LE.g., ‘Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap,’ for which Dr. BALLARD sub- 
stitutes, ‘ Whatever a man sows, that is just what 
he will reap.’ 

The sequel to this verse, as it appears in A.V. 
and R.V., illustrates another defect which calls for 
remedy. ‘Sowing to the flesh’ and ‘sowing to 
the spirit’ are hopelessly unmodern phrases, which 
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do not carry their meaning directly and inevitably 
into the average mind. For ‘ flesh’ and ‘ spirit’ 
Dr. BALLARD proposes to substitute ‘his lower 
There is’ a 
whole group of words which need similar drastic 


nature’ and ‘his spiritual nature.’ 
treatment; e.g. temptation, conversation, and 
especially physiological words like reins and bowels. 
In one of the most impressive passages of Jeremiah 
(41°) even the R.V. is content with the intolerable 
“My bowels, my bowels.’ 


To this category belongs the word blood, which 
is a peculiarly intractable word to deal with, as 
the ancient associations of this word are quite 
Less and less, Dr. BALLARD 
maintains, do congregations welcome such hymns 
as ‘ There is a fountain filled with blood,’ and he 
offers the attractive suggestion that the New 
Testament blood might often be effectively rendered 


different from our own. 


by self-sacrificing love. E.g. Eph 17, ‘in whom we 
have redemption through his self-sacrificing love’ ; 
or again, ‘the church of God which he purchased 
with his own blood’ (Ac 2078) becomes ‘ the church 
of the Lord Jesus which he bought at the price of 
his dying love.’ : 

The danger of Dr. BaLiarpd’s method—in- 
separable perhaps from all attempts to modernize 
an ancient book—is that what professes to be 
This is 
conspicuously so in such a passage as Rev 714, ‘ they 
washed their robes and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb,’ which Dr. BALLARD transforms 
into ‘ they have purified their souls through their 
trust in the self-sacrificing love of Jesus.’ This 
is frankly paraphrase, not translation; and most 
of the difficulties experienced by translators, 
ancient or modern, centre in the feeling that they 


translation readily lapses into paraphrase. 


have a certain obligation to be as faithful as is 
linguistically possible to the words, as well as to 
the ideas, of the original. 


And there are cases where Dr. BALLARD’s ambi- 
tion to secure a thoroughly modern and intelligible 
interpretation leads him to do less than justice 


to the vigour of the original. Take, e.g., Mt 5°, 
‘If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out, and 
cast it from thee.’ R.V. improves on the offend, 
but introduces a needless grammatical archaism 
with its causeth thee to stumble. But surely Dr. 
BALLARD does not adequately bring out the tre- 
mendous nature of the demand of Jesus by the 
rather tame, ‘If the possession of good sight lays 
you open to evil thoughts, close your eyes firmly 
and turn away.’ 

Much of this highly interesting book is taken up 
with discussion of texts whose real meaning or full 
bearing is not commonly understood ; and many 
surprises are dropped by the way. We are re- 
minded, e.g., in connexion with Mt 264, ‘ good were 
it for that man if he had not been born,’ that a 
more obvious and thoroughly defensible translation 
of the Greek would be, ‘ good were it for him {7.e. 
the Son of man) if that man (Judas) had not been 
born.’ This translation opens up a very uncon- 
ventional vista of Jesus’ view of His own career. 
There are many things in the book nearly as striking 
and interesting as this. 


It is a poor and unworthy business to belittle | 
the unquestionably 
rendered valuable service to the cause of sound 


Revised Version. It has 
interpretation, as, for example, when it transforms 
A.V.’s ‘let them go down quick into hell’ (Ps 5515) 
into ‘let them go down alive into the pit.’ But 
Dr. BALLARD is quite right in maintaining that 
neither R.V. nor even any subsequent version 
furnishes the modern man at every point with 
everything that he may fairly demand ; and many 
of Dr. BALLARD’s own contributions to the better 
understanding of inadequately translated or im- 
perfectly understood verses are always interesting 
and worthy of serious consideration. He has 
given us a thought-provoking and highly stimulat- 
ing book, from which even those who have been 
reading the Bible all their days will have much to 
learn ; while those who seldom or never read it 
at all would be lost in wonder, love, and praise, 
if through such a book as this they could be brought 
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under the power of it and learn for themselves 
that it is as modern as it is ancient. 


One of the most notable features of recent 
theological literature is the revival of the theory of 
Conditional Immortality, or, as one writer prefers 
This theory, 
associated with the name of Edward White, was 
supposed to have been discredited. It was dis- 
credited chiefly by New Testament exegesis. A 
close and accurate study of the language of the 
New Testament, it was asserted, leaves no foothold 


to call it, ‘ Potential Immortality.’ 


for the theory in Scripture. 


But a marked change has taken place in Christian 
thought upon the Professor Pringle 
Pattison’s Gifford Lectures on Immortality afford 
This distinguished philosopher 


subject. 


one instance of this. 
does not believe that there is an inherent immortality 
of the soul of man. The soul or self or personality 
is not something given and complete at first. It 
is an achievement. Man builds up a soul by his 
acts and thoughts in a life with God. And it is 
this achieved self that lasts on because it has in 


it something of God. 


Two books that have been published only the 
other day come to the same conclusion from a 
different standpoint. One is a purely Scriptural 
study: Life and Immortality, by the Rev. Eric 
Lewis, B.A. (Stock; 6s. net). For the most 
part Mr. Lewis avoids all a priori speculation 
either of a metaphysical or of an ethical nature. 
He does point out that the ‘terrors of hell’ have 
ceased to alarm anybody. People do not believe 
in them. The Christian conception of God has 
made belief in a hell of endless torment impossible. 
He has a good deal to say also about supposed evil 
results that will flow from the abandonment of a 
belief in eternal punishment. 


But his conclusion is one he has derived from a 
patient and exhaustive study of the New Testa- 


ment. No more careful or exhaustive account of 


the relevant passages has been given probably by 
any previous writer. And his conclusion is that 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul has 
crept into the Christian faith on insufficient grounds. 
It is not the teaching of Scripture but a guess of 
Immortality and eternal life 
Eternal life 
is a present possession of the believer. It is life 
with Christ in God. And because it is the gift of 
grace it links the believer with the life that is in 
Christ and that will be immortal in the future. 


pagan philosophy. 
are two entirely different things. 


Those for whom the language of Scripture is 
final on this subject will have to reckon with this 
able and sincere study, which goes over the whole 
ground with meticulous care. Probably some 
readers will feel that the argument is too meticulous 
and that a broader treatment would be more con- 
vincing. This is precisely what is furnished in the 
second volume to which we referred: Immortality, 
a work of many hands, edited by Sir James 
Marchant, and published by Messrs. G. P, Putnam’s 
Sons (7s. 6d, net). 


The writers are Sir W. M. Flinders PETRIE, 
Professor Wertcy, Professor R. G. MACINTYRE, 
Principal GaLttoway of St. Andrews, Professor 
Rudolf Eucxren, Canon Barnes, Mr. Maurice 
HEWLETT, Professor MACDONELL and Mr. F. M. 
CornrorDd. The whole subject is treated from 
the historical, the Biblical, the philosophical, the 
scientific, the ethical, and even the literary points 
of view. Here again the theory of ‘ Potential Im- 
mortality’ receives strong reinforcement, some- 
times deliberately; sometimes obliquely. 


In the essay on ‘Hebrew and Apocalyptic 
Conceptions, by Professor WeLcu, it is made 
clear that ‘there is no hint in Old Testament 
teaching of the soul as a divine spark, prisoned 
for a time in a house of clay and set free from the 
taint of matter by the liberating hand of death.’ 
What the Jew thought of was the relation of the 
faithful dead to Yahweh. God could not leave 
them to Sheol, because He was faithful. The Jew 
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came to his faith in immortality from his recognition 
of what is involved in the life of the soul with God. 
The relation had become so deep and intimate 
as to set it above the accidents of time. 


So that, broadly speaking, the Old Testament 
conception of life, as life in God which lasts on 
beyond death because it is in God, is a support to 
the idea of an immortality that is not essential but 
conditional. Professor R. G. MAcINTYRE, in his 
essay on ‘The Christian Idea of Immortality,’ 
argues that it is the same in the New Testament. 
Immortality in the New Testament is directly 
connected with redemption. ‘The filial relation 
of God is everything in Christianity. . . . To have 
this fellowship restored is immortality .. . this 
requires the imparting of a new principle of action.’ 
A life redeemed has in itself the assurance of im- 
It is the faith of the Psalmist enriched 
and assured. 


mortality. 


‘Later Christian thought and authoritative 
credal statements have so far departed from the 
New Testament idea as to make the soul inherently 
immortal.’ This is a view, according to these 
writers, destitute of any foundation in the Bible, 
and derived from Greek philosophy. Traditional 
theology has imposed it on the Bible and ‘ inflicted 
it’ upon the Church. But if this be true, then the 
“grim doctrine of an eternal hell’ must be elimin- 
ated also. It is not in the New Testament, and is 
not consonant with the revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ. 

It is a striking fact that from so many quarters 
at the same time, from science, from philosophy, 
and from Biblical study, come these testimonies 
to a revived belief in a future life, not as the lot 
of all, but as the moral and spiritual achievement 
of some, of those who, being born again, have 
already begun even here to live their life in God. 


= 


Dr. A. C. McGirrert, well known by his History 
of Christianity in the Apostolic Age, gave four 


lectures to the Divinity School of Yale University 
in October 1922. They are now published under 
the title The God of the Early Christians (T. & T. 
Clark ; 6s. net). It is not a big volume ; but we 
say deliberately it is one of the most important 
that has appeared for some time. No one who 
proposes to treat of the teaching of Jesus, or of the 
development of early Christian theology, can afford 
to be without it. 

There are four chapters dealing respectively with 
‘The God of Jesus and of Paul,’ ‘ The God of the 
Primitive Gentile Christians,’ ‘The God of the 
Theologians,’ and lastly ‘Creation, Providence, 
Each is very full and suggestive, 
Space forbids us to 


and Judgment.’ 
and provocative of thought. 
attempt to do justice to them. To give our readers 
a taste of the book, hoping thereby to encourage 
them to study it for themselves, we select three 
points. 

First, as to the teaching of Jesus about God. It 
has become a tradition, as the author acknowledges, 
that Jesus was original at least in the emphasis 
with which He taught the love and the Fatherhood 
of God. 
porary Jewish doctrine in the time of Christ as to 


If few are now so ignorant of contem- 


say that Jesus was the first to proclaim the Divine 
Fatherhood, there are few even among scholars 
who will not be somewhat surprised at the com- 
pleteness with which Dr. McGirrert shows that 
the whole idea is a profound misapprehension. 
So far as the Synoptic Gospels are concerned, Jesus, 
he shows, has really very little to say about either 
God’s love or His Fatherhood. Much more does 
He emphasize the austerity of God. ‘When He 
spoke of divine forgiveness He seems as a rule to 
have been interested not so much to assure His 
followers that God forgives sins, as to warn them 
against presuming upon His forgiveness.’ It was 
common Jewish thought that forgiveness and re- 
pentance go together. Jesus may have accepted 
this, as the story of the Prodigal suggests. But 
what He emphasizes is that Divine forgiveness is 
conditional upon our manifesting a forgiving spirit 
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ourselves. As to the common opinion that Jesus 
went beyond His contemporaries in emphasizing 
the Fatherhood of God, ‘nothing,’ says our author, 
“could well be more erroneous.’ ‘ At no point, so 
far as we can judge from the Synoptic Gospels, 
did He go beyond His people’s thought about God. 
His uniqueness, so far as His teaching goes, lay not 
in the novelty of it, but in the insight and unerring 
instinct with which He made His own the best in 
the thought of His countrymen. So far as the God 
of the Christians is different from the God of the 
Jews, it is due not to Jesus’ teaching about God, 
but to the teaching of Paul and those that came 
aiter, or still more to the personality of Jesus and 
the interpretation His followers put upon it.’ 
Second, as to the God of the primitive Gentile 
Christians. If he be a genius who first unfolds 
what most men will find to be convincing and 
wonder only why nobody said it before, then Dr. 
For he is the first to 
point out, what is plain to all as soon as it is set 


McGIFFERT is a genius: 


forth, that there was a strongly marked difference 
in what the Deity of Christ meant to Jewish and to 
Gentile converts respectively. For the Jew was a 
monotheist, the Gentile was not. To the Jew the 
Saviour God must be the supreme and only God, 
who had made all things and governed them. For 
the Gentile, especially if he had acquaintance with 
the mystery religions, nothing like this followed at 
all. The Saviour-Lord was a god, but by no means 
necessarily or even probably the Creator-God, in 
whom the Gentile took little interest. The ten- 
dency.of the Gentile converts was probably to take 
Jesus the Saviour as all the God they cared about. 
Thus, while with Jewish converts the problem was 
to get them to make a place for Christ alongside 
God, with the Gentiles the problem was the reverse— 
to get them to see even the necessity of finding a 
place for God in any sort of relationship to Jesus. 
For this view of the situation Dr. McGIFFERT 
carefully marshals evidence. Some of it is weak 
in itself, but the total effect of it all, combined with 
the reasonableness of such a view a priori, is 
convincing to our mind. For the importance 


of it we must ask our readers to turn to the book 
itself. 


Third, as to the development of, the doctrine of 
the relationship between God and Christ. ‘ It was. 
not enough to stop with Jesus, a personal Saviour. 
If the new religion was to be given world-wide 
significance, it must be brought into a larger 
setting. The doctrine of salvation must be made 
part of a system embracing the universe as a whole, 
and the Saviour Christ must be related in some 
way to the Divine forces which he back of the world 
or find expression in it. Otherwise Christianity 
would be inferior to Judaism . . . indeed—it would 


be inferior even to some of the mystery cults.’ 


Of this problem three solutions were attempted 


in early times. There was the view of Paul who 
connects Christianity with Jewish monotheism 
and sets forth Jesus as the Son of God. There 
was Gnosticism which set Christianity within its 
dualism. There was Modalism which saw in 
Christ neither the Son of God nor one of the zons 
of the Gnostic system, but simply the Father 
Himself, the creator and ruler of the world. 
Gnosticism and Modalism both had to yield. But 
difficulties were left and new ones raised, and the 


consequent confusion survives to our own day. 


In The Greatest Service in the World, by the Right 
Rev. G. H. S. Watpote, D.D., Bishop of Edinburgh 
(Wells Gardner ; 3s. 6d. net), some striking things 
are said on the need for urgency in the preaching of 
the gospel. ‘If,’ said the chairman of a religious 
conference in San Francisco, ‘ you can do anything 
for us in America, by sending us some one who will 
teach us how to preach, we shall be greatly in- 
We have lost the 
Discussing this statement a com- 


debted, for we cannot do it. 
power of it.’ 
pany of Anglicans and Scottish Presbyterians 
agreed that it was the note of urgency that was 
lacking in the preaching of to-day. ‘The modern 
preacher has no great anxiety about his people. 
His message is generally quiet and intelligent, full 


of ethical interest, but not urgent. It does not 
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appear to matter very much whether what is 
being pressed is obeyed at once or not. There 
will, of course, be loss if men do not believe; it 
may be serious, but not the kind of loss pictured 
in the New Testament. The present moment is 
not critical.’ 

Various reasons may be suggested for this 
attitude. The study of other religions has led to 
a wide-spread belief that while Christianity is 
certainly the best, yet it is only one among others, 
and that we must not be too exacting in pressing 
its claims as exclusive. The preaching of the 
Fatherhood of God has produced a general feeling 
that He is not only very kind, but also very in- 
dulgent to men’s sins. The natural reaction from 
a teaching about hell, which was degrading in its 
thoughts of God and Christ, has led to what is 
felt to be a wise ignoring of the whole subject. 

Yet there can be no question that if preaching is 
to be modelled on the New Testament it must have 
the note of urgency. At the very outset we are 
face to face with it in the preaching of the Baptist. 
‘ And so far from qualifying what His herald had 
said, Christ asserted it again and again with increased 
emphasis, using many striking pictures to drive it 
home. The house crushing in upon its occupants, 
the horrible refuse pit burning with unquenchable 
fire, the Flood, Sodom and Gomorrah, the dark 
prison, are all images of future judgment... . 
Men must repent at once and quickly. No time 
was to be lost. ... And they must not shrink 
from any measures, however desperate they might 
seem, if only they could avoid the ultimate ruin to 
which unbelief led.’ 


when he said, ‘ Knowing the terror of the Lord, we 


All this was in Paul’s view 


persuade men.’ 

The note of urgency is so often struck, both in the 
Old and in the New Testament, that it is difficult 
to avoid feeling that it is a necessary element in 
the gospel message, and that we may be missing 
just that factor which gives a reasonable ground 
for such amazing acts as the Incarnation, Atone- 


ment, and the Resurrection, as well as that spiritual 
power which makes for conversion. ‘If men were 
really perishing, if the outlook of humanity were 
really so serious and grave as the Bible represents, 
then we can understand perfect Love undertaking 
anything and everything to save mankind. But 
if the race was slowly but surely evolving into 
perfect fulness of life by its own inherent power, 
then it is difficult to see why the Eternal should 
become man and die upon the Cross.’ 


The preacher, if he is to be true to his vocation, 
must keep in touch with changes in thought, and 
specially he must be in touch with fresh discoveries 
whether in science or philosophy. The newest 
development of modern thought is in the field of 
psychology, and for several reasons it is imperative 
that the preacher should know what is being done 
and said in this field. Doubtless many people 
are ‘ sick of the very name’ of the New Psychology. 
We cannot get away from it. It almost seems as 
though half the books that are being published 
were on some aspect or other of the new science. 


The preacher cannot ignore it, however. He 
cannot ignore its contributions to our knowledge 
of human nature. Still less can he ignore its 
challenge to the very foundations of his faith. 
The New Psychology, at least as it is presented by 
some of its most prominent exponents like Freud, 
In the 


days of Huxley and Tyndall, science was the enemy. 


Tansley, and Jones, is to-day the Enemy. 


Later it was criticism. To-day it is what may be 
called the Freudian psychology. 


The preacher will therefore turn with keen 
expectation to Dr. H. Crichton MILLEr’s latest 
book, The New Psychology and the Preacher 
(Jarrolds ; 6s. net). Already Dr. MILLER has dealt 
in successive volumes with the relation of this 
In the 
present volume he essays a much harder task, its 
It must be admitted that he 
achieves only a moderate success. 


science to the parent and the teacher. 


relation to religion. 
The preacher 
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will learn a good deal about the New Psychology 
itself, though in a somewhat scrappy fashion. 
But the discussion of the problems it raises in the 
religious sphere is not thorough at any point, and 
is specially disappointing at one point, the challenge 
of the New Psychology to religious experience. 


The reason why we call the New Psychology the 
Enemy is that it assails religious faith with a subtle 


and plausible argument that is likely to make a | 


great impression on many people. Tansley, for 
example, attributes religious faith to a delusion 
of the mind itself. 


we. wish to be rid of a sense of inferiority, we wish 


We wish a sense of security, 


the conflict in the soul resolved, we wish to rest on 
an absolute authority ; and therefore we create 
the God who will give us these things. Our faith 
is due to the process of ‘rationalization.’ Its 
source is our unconscious desires. 


This is the modern issue in religion that is to take 
the place of evolution and critical results. Here is 
a problem on which the preacher eagerly opens 
Dr. MILLER’s book to get some help. But he does 
not get much. The author’s answer to the sceptical 
psychologist is that the verification of religious 
Does it 

Does 


experience is its power to produce results. 
create heroism? Does it lead to a calvary ? 
it make for both personal harmony and social 
.worth ? Then it is valid. 


Is this satisfactory? Doubtless the ethical 
results of a belief have a place in its vindication. 
But one is inclined to ask two questions. First, 
Is it unknown that an erroneous belief can produce 
fine ethical fruit? If it can and does, then Dr. 
MILLER’s criterion fails, And further, May a belief 
not be true and held honestly with very imperfect 
and inadequate ethical consequences ? 


The real reply to the suggestion that religious 
faith is a purely subjective ‘ phantasy ’ must surely 
be on broader lines and on more than one line. 
We may hold, for example, that the very same 


argument which would make spiritual experience 
an illusion will make our physical experience an 
illusion. There is no more ground for asserting 
the validity of our belief in any external object 
than there is for asserting the validity of our belief 
in God. The argument which seems to destroy 
religious faith destroys the reality of all that is 
outside our mind. 

Then again, Dr. MILLER seems to think little of 
the argument from semper et ab omnibus. But 
surely he is in error here. If an experience has 
been repeated age after age in the case of un- 
counted millions of people, and always, in its 
essence, and amid many varieties of colour, the 
same, this would seem to make strongly for the 
validity of that experience. This fact has to be 
used with caution, but so has every fact. 


There are other considerations. But we turn 
finally to a point on which Dr. MILLER has much that 
is wise to say. In what respects has the New 
Psychology brought a contribution to religion and 
to the preacher of religion? We can do little 
but indicate some points. Its contribution need 
not be exaggerated. Often the ‘discoveries’ of 
the New Psychology are only new names for old 
facts. The ‘introvert’ and the ‘extravert,’ for 
example, are only our old friends the ‘inner’ and 
the ‘ outer’ man. 

But there are real accessions which have come 
to us from the new, science. It has shown us the 
immense influence of the herd in religion. It has 
enabled us to see that sins are often really forms 
of disease—mental or nervous disease. It has 
brought to all intelligent and wise preachers a new 
power in dealing with the sinner himself. Its 
discovery of the subconscious is destined to have a 
far-reaching influence in religious education. And, 
perhaps best of all, it has brought into the religious 
sphere a breadth of outlook, a sanity and 
charity which will help to create a new religious 
apologetic. é 
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The Kenoste of the Spirit. 


By PRINCIPAL THE REVEREND H. WHEELER Ropinson, M.A., REGENT’s ParK COLLEGE, Lonpon. 


In an important reference to the Person of Christ 
(Ph 27), the Apostle Paul speaks of Him in His 
pre-existent glory as One who counted it not a 
thing to be grasped at to be equal with God, but 
emptied Himself, taking the form of a slave, in 
the assumption of our human nature. For many 
centuries the phrase ‘ emptied Himself’ has arrested 
the attention of the theologian. How is the Jesus 
of history related to the eternal Son of God, who 
though He was rich, yet for our sakes became 
poor, that we through His poverty might become 
rich (2 Co 8°)? What attributes and prerogatives 
of the Logos-Son were laid aside, what was the 
emptying or ‘kenosis’ (to use the noun corre- 
sponding to Paul’s verb, éxévwce) in making God 
manifest in the flesh? That there were some 
limitations or deprivations is evident: the life of 
a Jewish Carpenter from the manger to the Cross, 
the use of one particular Aramaic dialect, with all 
the associations of its vocabulary, the social environ- 
ment of a particular race at one particular point 
of its development—all these remind us that the 
phrase ‘ emptied Himself ’ must have a real meaning. 

With the problems of the Incarnation this article 
is not concerned ; but its title is intended to suggest 
that there are very similar problems when we 
think of the work of the Holy Spirit in continuation 
of the work of Christ. Such a continuation the 
New Testament clearly teaches (Jn 164-4), and 
in the teaching of the Apostle Paul, the work of 
the Spirit covers the whole realm of the work of 
Christ, since the risen Christ is Spirit, life-giving 
Spirit, and life in Christ is life in the Spirit, whilst 
the indwelling Christ is not to be distinguished 
from the indwelling Spirit, so close is the unity 
of operation. The very atmosphere of the New 
Testament, which makes it different from every 
other. book in the world, is this Real Presence of 
the Son of God, not only in the narrative of the 
Gospels, but in the activities of His spiritual re- 


presentative, the Holy Spirit, in the Acts and the - 


Epistles and the Apocalypse. It would be easy to 
show in detail how personal in character this 
Presence is, a Presence.to be grieved by our sins 
(Eph 4°°), insulted by wilful relapse (He 109), 
teaching our infant lips to cry, Abba, and witnessing 


with our spirit that we are God’s children (Ro 815), 
helping our weakness and making intercession for 
us (v.28), But the title of this article limits us to 
a particular aspect of all this—the truth that the 
Real Presence of God by the Spirit of His Son in 


the hearts of believers involves a continued act of 


humiliation, a continued kenosis or emptying, as 
real in its own way as was that of the Incarnation. 

The assumption here made is that Christian 
experience is always supernatural in character, not 
to be explained from below, but only from above, 
and that it is explained only through the indwelling 
of man by God. This is the teaching of the New 
Testament. ‘I live, yet no longer I, but Christ 
liveth in me’ (Gal 27°), It is an overwhelming 
thought. Dr. Timothy Richard once asked a 
Chinese scholar, who had read the New Testament 
through several times, what struck him most. 
He answered that ‘the most wonderful thing to 
him was that a man could become a temple of the 
Holy Spirit.’ We have only to expand the thought, 
and it becomes a spiritual philosophy of the universe, 
as Professor Pringle-Pattison has seen, perhaps 
more clearly than any other of our leading philoso- 
phers. He speaks of the doctrine of the Trinity 
as being, when rightly understood, ‘ the profoundest 
and therefore the most intelligible, attempt to 
express the indwelling of God in man,’ and remarks 
that ‘if God is not thus active in the time- 
process, bearing with His creatures the whole stress 
and pain of it, the immanence of the Creative 
Spirit becomes an unmeaning phrase’ (The Spirit, 
p. 18). If the New Testament doctrine of the 
indwelling Spirit were a vital part of men’s thoughts 
about the Christian faith, we might have been 
spared the modern revival of the idea of a limited 
God. The Divine sympathy, nearness, and co- 
operation are adequately emphasized only when 
we teach that the transcendent God has emptied 
Himself to meet our need, not once only in the 
historical event of the Incarnation, but continually 
in the Kenosis of the Spirit. In both Kenoses 
there is a cross to be endured for man’s sake, 
whether the Cross of Calvary, or the spiritual 
crucifixion of God in fellowship with such men as 
we are—for we still crucify God by our sins. John 
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Masefield makes the Quaker evangelist say to the 
drunkard-hero of his poem, ‘The Everlasting 
Mercy ’ :— 


“Saul Kane,’ she said, ‘ when next you drink, 
Do me the gentleness to think 

That every drop of drink accursed 

Makes Christ within you die of thirst, 

That every dirty word you say 

Is one more flint upon His way, 

Another thorn about His head, 

Another mock by where He tread, 

Another nail, another cross, 

All that you are is that Christ’s loss.’ 


Theologically, it is more accurate to say with 
Horace Bushnell, that the Spz7it ‘hath His Geth- 
semane within us . . . if the sacrifices of the much- 
enduring, agonizing spirit were acted before the 
senses in the manner of the incarnate life of Jesus, 
he would seem to make the world itself a kind of 
Calvary from age to age’ (The Vicarious Sacrifice, 
Pp: 47)- 

There is a practical value in this doctrine of the 
Kenosis of the Spirit, for it enables us to meet 
the shock of disillusionment. Some readers will 
remember a picture of Doré’s, familiar a generation 
ago, called ‘The Neophyte.’ It showed a score 
or so of monks in the choir of their church, each 
with his own type of face and character, all of them 
showing the limitations of their vocation. On the 
face of the newly admitted monk, the ‘ neophyte’ 
_who gave the picture its title, you saw the first 
awakening of disillusionment, as he looked round 
on his future comrades, and began to realize, with 
the intolerance of youth, the contrast between the 
real and the ideal. Some of the faces are coarse 
and brutal, some narrow and fanatical, all are 
disappointing in some way or other—and this is 
what the dedicated life means! Most of us have 
felt some such disillusionment—not the spiritual 
vanity and self-complacency which is contemptuous 
of the faults of others and ignorant of its own, but 
the honest and humble disappointment with the 
. whole order of things in the Kingdom of God. 
Are Church-members morally any better than those 
who make no profession P_ Is conversion more than 
adolescent emotionalism ? Does the Church really 
count for anything in the betterment of society ? 
Are ecclesiastical politics any less ignoble than 
politics of other kinds? and so on. Now when 
these difficulties arise, the middle-aged Christian 
may shrug his shoulders, and stick to his job, 


determined to make the best of things. But the 
young and enthusiastic disciple often finds the 
shock too much for him, and turns away from it 
all in disgust or despair. 

At such a time, the doctrine of the Kenosis of 
the Spirit serves to remind us that God does not 
wait until man is perfect before making him in 
some way a partaker of the Divine nature. Just 
as it is true that while we were yet sinners Christ 
died for us, so is it true that while we are very 
unworthy Christians the sanctifying Spirit lives 
within us. In both ways the love of God is com- 
mended to us. ‘The spiritual life of man, like the 
moral, is essentially the subtle interweaving of two 
elements not yet adjusted to each other. Our 
moral problems are largely made by the fact that 
it is the warp of the body into which the shuttle of 
the soul must weave the weft of its higher nature. 
Christian life lifts the moral problems to a new 
level of meaning, and makes us yet more conscious 
of dependence on something higher than ourselves 
for any success. ‘The spirit indeed is willing, 
but the flesh is weak.’ Within the individual 
life, this is exhibited in the seventh chapter of 
Romans, or in Hawthorne’s ‘ Scarlet Letter.’ But 
the same conflict of body and soul is seen in 
our social relations, economic, international, and 
ecclesiastical. Even that New Testament Church 
which elicited some of the Apostle Paul’s most 
deeply spiritual utterances was the Church that 
desired to retain within its fellowship a man guilty 
of incest. This does not mean that we are to be 
content with things as they are, or comfort our- 
selves with the thought that things are no worse 
than they have been. But it throws us back on 
the faith that the help man needs in living the 
highest life is really given to him, in spite of his 
obvious failures, given by the Personal Presence 
of God, and on the recognition that it is given as 
part of his own real life, with all its limiting condt- 
tions. If we had been living in the palmy days 
of Puritan theology, we might have expressed the 
first part of this truth in John Owen’s words: 
‘There is not any spiritual or saving good from 
first to last communicated unto us, or that we are 
from and by the grace of God made partakers of, 
but it is revealed to us and bestowed on us by the 
Holy Ghost.’ To many men to-day, such language 
has ceased to be intelligible, and to use it would 
often be to give a stone for bread. But there is 
still virtue in the ancient advice, ‘Come and see,’ 
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when those who give it have won the right to give 
it. The reading of the Bible, and of all books that 
reflect its light, the fellowship of believers, the 
sacramental communion of the Church—these and 
other familiar means of grace have not yet lost 
their virtue. But many seek some token of the 
Spirit’s presence more impressive than the quiet 
and steady growth in grace on which Paul laid 
such emphasis. Ministers have not yet adequately 
taught their people what Dr. H. A. A. Kennedy 
rightly calls ‘one of Paul’s most splendid achieve- 
ments in the life of the Early Church, the trans- 
formation of the conception of the Spirit as a fitful 
energy, accompanied by extraordinary manifesta- 
tions, into that of an. abiding, inspiring power, 
which controls conduct in the interest of love.’ 
How scornful, how indignant, the Apostle would 
have been against some of the trivialities which 
men often seek as the necessary support of their 


faith! ‘ Jews ask for signs, and Greeks seek after 
wisdom: but we preach a Messiah crucified’ 
(x Co 1"). When so fine a saint as Stephen 


Grellet speaks of his early fellowship with God, he 
emphasizes the quiet continuity of it. When at 
evening he came silently and solemnly into the 
Lord’s presence for self-examination, he says, 
* My inquiry was not so much whether I had retired 
from the world to wait upon God, as whether I 
had retired from God’s presence to harbour worldly 
thoughts.’ That is the hall-mark of a Pauline 
Christian, a man ‘in Christ.’ Such continuity of 
leading does not preclude the more intense and 
even dramatic realization of the presence of God. 
It is Grellet himself who tells us of his conversion 
that ‘one evening as I was walking in the fields, 
alone, my mind being under no kind of religious 
concern, nor in the least excited by any thing I 
had heard or thought of, I was suddenly arrested 
by what seemed to be an awful voice proclaiming 
the words, “‘ Eternity ! eternity! eternity !”’’ 

The example just given will serve also to illustrate 
the second part of the truth just stated, that the 
spiritual presence of God is manifested as part of 
our own life, in terms adapted to our need. The 
conversion of Grellet, like every genuine conversion, 
is closely inter-related with his temperament and 
environment. The Spirit speaks our language— 
just as Jesus spoke Aramaic. There could be no 
spiritual communication in a vacuum. There is 
always some medium, through which the rays of 
white light as they fall suffer some distortion, that 


they may spread out into the colours of our human 
life. The message of the encompassing and in- 
dwelling Spirit may come in the lowest of whispers, 
the faintest touch of persuasion, yet it is a whisper 
to our ears, it is a touch upon our mind, with all 
its mental habits of interpretation. To realize 
that aspect of the Kenosis is to be delivered from 
the fanaticism and superstition which have so often 
haunted the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. We are 
taught humility, since absolute truth, as Lessing 
reminded us, is for ever beyond mortal grasp. 
Rufus Jones has well expressed it by saying that 
there is not any supernatural click that lets us 
know infallibly the Spirit’s testimony. There is an 
absolute Truth, and it surely belongs to the Spirit 
of Truth; but all truth in our experience of it is 
truth relative, relative to us and to our environ- 
ment, and to our stage of development. We show 
our childish folly, indeed our unworthiness, if we 
throw away the portion of truth given us by the 
Spirit because it is not final or undiluted, but is 
only such as we can receive. We ought rather 
to glory that there is no finality in human experi- 
ence of truth, that truth is always bigger than our 
horizon can take in. What holds for truth, holds 
for beauty and for goodness, for the whole life of 
the Spirit, for all that has its home in God. He 
must empty Himself, if we are to know Him at 
all; He must stoop to our intellectual and moral 
state, as the prophet says He stooped to the child 
Israel, teaching him to walk, carrying him in His 
arms when he was tired with trying. 

The Divine acceptance of human limitations is 
not to be confined to ‘ covenanted’ ways, or even 
within the borders of the Christian faith. The 
Old Testament reminds us that the Spirit of God 
was the life of the world from the very beginning, 
and that the ways of God are often unconventional 
and surprising. The Holy Spirit, z.e. the Spirit 
of God working through the personality of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, claims a unique and supreme place in 
history and experience. But there are testimonies 
to a wider activity, constantly emerging in literature 
and in life. ‘The truths of life,’ as Gissing has 
said, ‘are not discovered by us. At moments 
unforeseen some gracious influence descends upon 
the soul, touching it to an emotion which, we know 
not how, the mind transmutes into thought.’ Still 
more, perhaps, is that unseen Presence manifest, 
where the mind does not ‘yield so readily. In 
R. L. Stevenson’s words: ‘To any man there may 
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come a consciousness that there blows, through all 
the articulations of his body, the wind of a spirit 
not wholly his ; that his mind rebels: that another 
girds him and carries him whither he would not.’ 
The clearest example of this Divine compulsion is 
in the sense of duty, as may be seen in the prophetic 
consciousness of Jeremiah. The conscience of 
man, as the ethical religions have usually been led 
to recognize, is the present tribunal of God. But 
Paul, who teaches this so emphatically in the 
opening chapters of Romans, also teaches that 
the ethical consciousness is the supreme field of 
the Spirit’s activity. An adequate philosophy of 
ethics can explain the sense of duty in all men, 
whether they know it or not, by nothing less than 
the ultimate pressure of the Divine Spirit upon 
our own. But we must go farther back. Prior 
to the specific operations of the Spirit of God 
through the personality of Jesus Christ, prior even 
to the moral life of the race, there is the great 
fundamental work of the Spirit of God in constitut- 
ing us spirits at all. ‘Thou sendest forth Thy 
Spirit, they are created.’ Here is the first great 
inclusive Kenosis of the Spirit, universal as the race 
itself. Here is God, who fashioned man’s body as 
from the dust of the earth, in the fulness of evolu- 
tionary time breathing His Spirit into man. Here 
is the cardinal act of the Infinite accepting the 
limitations of the finite, from which all else flows. 
But the Kenosis of Creation, in the sense of a con- 
tinual outgoing of the Spirit of God through the 
long ages of evolutionary development, has certain 
aspects of a grave and perplexing character, which 
no honest thinker can ignore. Let Dostoevsky 
raise them for us. In ‘ The Brothers Karamazov,’ 
there is a description of brutal cruelty to a helpless 
child, followed by this challenge to theistic faith : 
‘Imagine that you are creating a fabric of human 
destiny with the object of making men happy in 
the end, giving them peace and rest, but that it 
was essential and inevitable to torture to death 
only one tiny creature—that babe beating its breast 
with its fist, for instance—and to found that edifice 
on its unavenged tears, would you consent to be 
the architect on those conditions?’ There is a 
double problem there—the suffering of the inno- 
cent and the sin of the torturer. Paul apparently 
thought that suffering came into the world by sin. 
‘We know that the whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain together until now. And not 
only so, but ourselves also, who have the firstfruits 


of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan within 
ourselves’ (Ro. 8%), It is not so easy for us to 
explain all suffering as ultimately due to sin. To 
our eyes, suffering often seems to be the inevitable 
cost of progress, if not also its inevitable condition. 
We can see that our social solidarity means that the 
sin of one man may bring suffering on another who 
is innocent, but it is the individual injustice of this 
that strikes us most. It does not seem enough to 
speak with Paul of travail-pains, and await the 
issue of the world’s birth-pangs in a new order. 
We have had to wait nearly nineteen centuries 
longer than he expected, and though, as Samuel 
Rutherford said, ‘It is not for us to set an hour- 
glass to the Creator of time,’ yet the problem here 
is not so much one of time as of the essential nature 
of things. Men are not to be put off to-day with 
the promise that the end shall justify the means. 
Their question is rather, ‘Is the world, taken in 
cross-section, a just world, or a world that lends 
itself to the Christian interpretation of it?’ Not 
every wronged man can keep his faith in God intact 
like Peter Vaux, who suffered twenty-three years 
of imprisonment as a New Caledonian convict until 
his death in 1875, whose unjust conviction was not 
annulled until twenty-two years after his death. 
‘O God of infinite wisdom,’ he wrote, ‘ what is 
Thy secret purpose? I see the things I have 
worshipped condemned. Invincible Right, eternal 
Justice, sublime Truth, the love of one’s fellow-men, 
Devotion, Unselfishness, Public Spirit, here below 
all these are crimes! O Lord, my weak reason 
cannot compass the vastness of Thy wisdom. Thy 
will be done.’ So his epitaph stands on that New 
Caledonian grave: ‘ Here lies Vaux; he has gone 
to ask justice of God’ (H. B. Irving, Last Studies 
in Criminology, pp. 221, 277). But what of men 
without that village schoolmaster’s patriotism and 
courage P 

If, as we Christians believe, the Spirit of God 
continues to sustain and indwell a world that so 
contradicts His nature, we are faced by a Kenosis 
much more subtle and wonderful than that of the 
creation of finite spirits. It is for us an ultimate 
fact, beyond our explanation. There is certainly 
no easy or formal solution to the problem of the 
suffering of the innocent, any more than that 
there is to the great mystery of sin. But some- 
times we are helped in our difficulties simply by 
bringing two of them together, as when the blind 
man carries the lame man on his shoulders, to be 
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eyes for both. The chief object of this article is 
to emphasize the continuity of the Divine activity 
from the Incarnation onwards—-exactly the truth 
which those who hold a ‘high’ doctrine of the 
sacraments urge in other applications. The result 
is that we may interpret the Incarnation in the 
light of the Spirit’s work, and the Spirit’s work in 
the light of the Incarnation. Thus approached, 
the difficulties that attach to any kind of theodicy 
are seen to run back to the Cross. There is the 
same suffering innocence, the same apparent in- 
justice and defeat. All that we want to say by 
way of arraigning the Universe may be said at the 
foot of the Cross of Christ. But if it is said there, 
there is something else to be said, something about 
the redemption of the world and the power of God 
unto salvation, something about a God who does 
not stand aloof, could not so stand, being God, 
but must enter the world to share our sorrow and 
bear our sin. But that is what He is doing all the 
time by the Kenosis of the Spirit. It is present 
experience, not simply ancient history, that, how- 
ever deep the mystery of sin and suffering, God is 
in it, and God shares its burden. And is it not 
present experience that as the Cross shows the 
great miracle of transformation from shame to 
glory, so the Spirit continues to transform the 
so-called ‘facts’ of experience? For, as Words- 
worth said, the highest dower of our human nature 
is the power of Spirit to transform the meaning of 
things. Perhaps the last word about many of our 
problems will be this transforming power of Spirit, 
exercised not fitfully and weakly by ourselves, but 
steadily and triumphantly by God. He humbles 
Himself, now as then, that He may transform from 
within, not tyrannize from without. 

In another way also, the bringing together of the 
two kenoses is suggestive. We may answer the 
question, ‘What is the purpose of the Kenosis of 
the Spirit?’ by ,asking another, ‘What is the 
purpose of the Kenosis of the Son?’ In the mani- 
festation of God in the flesh, in the historic Person 
and Work of Jesus Christ, there is the presentation 
. to men of clear issues im terms of intrinsic value. 
The eternal is manifest amid the temporal, as the 
Fourth Gospel brings out so forcibly. ‘ Jesus, know- 
ing that the Father had given all things into His 
hands, and that He came forth from God, and goeth 
unto God, . . . took a towel, and girded Himself’ 
(Jn 13%"), There God is seen, manifested in the 
dignity of service; but to the eye that cannot 


penetrate the disguise, there is no dignity. One 
great lesson of the Incarnation is that God wants 
to be loved for His own sake. He empties Himself 
of all that might compel allegiance, and comes to 
man on man’s own level, saying, ‘ Do you recognize 
Me? will you follow Me, as one of yourselves ?’ 
Thus, one aspect of the Kenosis is the putting off 
of all but the essentials of the Divine character— 
sacrificial love, holy pity, moral compassion, the 
redemptive purpose. The towel, and all it means, 
is first a disguise, and then a symbol of what God is. 
Apply that to the continued Kenosis of the Spirit. 
How hard it is, as we have just been thinking, to 
recognize the indwelling of God in many of our 
fellow-Christians, in the great world about us, 
indeed in our own hearts most of all! We are 
always instinctively asking for the demonstration 
of the divinity and power of God by some external 
means that will save us from the responsibility of 
moral choice. Within our own hearts, we expect 
a revelation of duty that will occasion no perplexity, 
an illumination of truth that will call for no struggle 
of search, a holy peace that needs no constant 
guarding. In the lives of men around us we look 
for the dramatic and overwhelming vindication 
of God, in some way that men cannot deny, and 
cannot explain away. We expect God to come 
always with a blast of trumpets to herald His ap- 
proach. But the Kenosis of the Spirit means some- 
thing very different. The signs of God’s presence 
are intermingled with many other things. We walk 
with a stranger on the road to truth, and all the 
evidence of identity we have is the heart that 
burns within us. We know the clash of duties, 
and have to choose with frequent hesitation that 
which seems to be the right road, in the hope that 
it may be God’s. We discover that the fellowship 
of the Church,’ where we expected to find His glory 
most clearly revealed, is a very imperfect thing 
after all, whilst we are sometimes left asking whether 
its undoubted good is human only, and not Divine. 
So it is with every realm of God’s presence, every 
token of His activity. What does all this mean, 
in the light of the Kenosis of Galilee and Judea, 
but that God says in effect, ‘I am here to be known 
for Myself, to those who will to know Me. If they 
cannot recognize Me, penetrating beneath every 
disguise, they may not call themselves My friends ’ ? 
These then are the really decisive challenges and 
tests of life. To fail here is to commit the un- 
pardonable sin—if this be our last word—the sin 
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against the Holy Spirit, which consists in not 
knowing the intrinsically good, by the evidence of 
its own nature. God so breathes His Spirit into 
the mystery of life, that the life itself becomes its 
own evidence. That is the soul of things, and all 
else is the body, useful and necessary for a season, 
but not of the essentials. As we face the moral 
conventions of the world, we are to discern what 
is moral and what is conventional, and how far 
the morality itself is a morality of the Holy Spirit. 
As we make or listen to the evangelical appeal, 
we are to remember that the only orthodoxy worth 
seeking or having is that which brings God, as we 


have known Him in Christ through the Holy Spirit, 
into the hearts of men. As we take our part in 
social relationship, we are to discriminate between 
that which is of the body and that which is of the 
soul, married indissolubly as they are in our present 
experience. Thus does the Kenosis of the Spirit 
bring before us the real issues of eternal life, in their 
present entanglement with the transient forms of 
time. So, through all the generations, men are 
brought face to face with God as Spirit still manifest 
in human ways, still disguised, still challenging us 
with His sacrificial love, and appealing to us through 
His lowliness. 


Literature. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


Amonc the monuments to the Theological 
Scholarship of the English-speaking world for 
which we are indebted to Messrs. T. & T. Clark, 
the ‘ International Critical Commentary’ takes a 
very high place. With the publication of Dr. 
Moffatt’s Hebrews (14s.) and Dr. Lock’s Pastoral 
Epistles, this enterprise, so far as the New Testa- 
ment is concerned, comes within measurable 
distance of the end of its long and honourable 
history (‘ Acts’ and the ‘ Fourth Gospel’ are still 
awaited). We will look at Dr. Moffatt’s volume 
first. 

The reader who is ignorant of the literary ancestry 
of the words and ideas of the document is at a 
greater disadvantage in Hebrews than in almost 
any other New Testament book. In his method of 
Scripture proof, for example, and in his conception 
of the ‘ two worlds,’ the shadowy, phenomenal, and 
the perfect, real, world, the writer is no Melchizedek 
‘without genealogy,’ but is dependent on his 
literary environment. Philo had spoken meta- 
phorically of the Logos as high-priest. The 
Enochic Son of Man, like the Jesus of Hebrews, had 
to be in some sense ‘ Man’ ‘ in order to help men,’ 
and had to be ‘ transcendent in order to be a de- 
liverer or redeemer.’ Hence Dr. Moffatt, while he 
does not undervalue the poetical or religious 
originality of the writer ‘to the Hebrews,’ recog- 
nizes that it is a very important part of his work to 


illustrate the vocabulary and the thoughts of the 
Epistle from other writings, Christian, Jewish, and 
‘pagan.’ This he does with a thoroughness which 
will give his commentary an assured place for a 
long time to come. ; 

Dr. Moffatt impresses hardly less with the con- 
viction his judgments carry than with the abundance 
of the materials with which he supplies us for form- 
ing judgments of our own. He devotes very little 
space to the vexed question of authorship, recog- 
nizing that, so far as we are concerned, the Epistle 
is and is likely to remain anonymous. Whoever 
the recipients were, they were in no sense ‘ Hebrews ’ 
nor did the author himself know any Hebrew. 
The readers were tempted to fall back, not into — 
Judaism but into irreligion ; nor were they, as has 
been recently suggested, a body of ‘ teachers’ in 
some local Church. 

As a single illustration of Dr. Moffatt’s method, 
take the word trdcracrs (111), where he quotes and 
supports the interpretation of Ménégoz (‘une 
assurance certaine’) and of Tyndale, as against, 
on the one hand, Chrysostom (‘faith gives sub- 
stance to unseen hopes’) and, on the other hand, 
a suggestion of Moulton, from the papyri, that 
“hypostasis ? means ‘ title-deeds.’ Whether he is 
discussing the rhythmical cadences of the style, 
the impossibility of a second repentance, the 
author’s ignorance of the sacrificial system as 
actually practised, or the ‘shadow’ theory of the 
nature of earthly things, everywhere Dr. Moffatt 
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illuminates the subject in a way which is possible 
only to the ripest scholarship. In spite of the 
almost bewildering fullness of the discussions,. and 
especially of the literary parallels, he is to be con- 
gratulated on having kept the volume within very 
manageable dimensions. 


THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. 


The second volume of the ‘ International Critical 
Commentary’ published this month is A Critical 
and Exegetical Commentary on the Pastoral Epistles, 
by the Rev. Walter Lock, D.D. (T. & T. Clarkj; 
12s. net). As might be expected, it maintains the 
reputation of this now famous series for full and 
accurate scholarship. Dr. Lock thinks that the 
delineation of the true Christian character and 
the spiritual dynamic which should make it 
possible, and not ecclesiastical organization, was 
the main interest of the writer. The question of 
authorship he regards as secondary. This con- 
clusion is not, perhaps, so obvious as Dr. Lock 
believes. There are many books of Scripture 
regarding which the question of authorship is not 
important. But in the case of the Pastorals one 
issue that is not altogether negligible is raised. If 
Paul is the writer, then the Church organization, 
which is already of a permanent nature, has apos- 
tolic authority behind it. If the writer is some 
one in the second century, a very different con- 
clusion follows. Dr. Lock’s own opinion is obscure. 
He balances the evidence with exasperating calm- 
ness, and comes to no certain conclusion, except 
in regard to 2 Timothy, which he regards as almost 
wholly Pauline. He is not so certain about 1 
Timothy and Titus. On the whole he is inclined to 
accept the Pauline origin of both, with additions 
by later hands. Almost every argument except 
two are in favour of this conclusion. The weighti- 
est argument against Pauline authorship is the 
vocabulary. The style and the doctrine are both 
Pauline, but the vocabulary has definite non- 
Pauline elements. The other argument against 
the traditional theory is the somewhat mature 
stage which the Christian life has reached. The 
excitement of conversion, the ‘crisis-ethic,’ the 
expectation of a speedy Parousia have all passed. 
And also the Christian ideal approximates closely 
to the best found in Greek and especially Stoic 
ethics. But the letters are so genuinely Pauline 
in feeling and outlook and belief that Dr. Lock 


would apparently incline strongly to support the 
traditional view. He also holds that there are only 
two orders of subordinate ministers, that of Pres- 
byter or Bishop and that of Deacon. ‘ Presbyter ’ 
and ‘Episcopus’ are names for one office on its 
official and functional sides respectively. 

These and other matters are discussed fully in 
the Introduction. The relevant facts are stated 
with careful impartiality, and the reader has all 
the material for a decision before him. The 
exegetical part of this very able commentary is, it 
is needless to say, marked by the competent scholar- 
ship for which Dr. Lock is everywhere known. 


THE APOCRYPHAL NEW TESTAMENT. 


The Protestant Church takes pride in the fact — 


that it has no Index Expurgatorius. But it has a 
Canon ; and the existence of the Canon forms, in 
fact, a very effective Index Expurgatorius. It is 
safe to say that a hundred people read a book of 
the New Testament for every one that reads one of 
the New Testament Apocryphal books. 

One reason why this is so is that the canonical 
books are so much more accessible; and so the 
Provost of Eton, Mr. Montague Rhodes James, 
Litt.D., F.B.A., F.S.A., has done us a notable service 
in giving us The Apocryphal New Testament in a 
new translation (Milford ; ros. net). In the preface 
he tells the story of the gradual degradation of the 
word ‘ Apocryphal.’ Its root meaning is ‘ hidden,’ 
and it meant originally ‘ secret’ because ‘ sacred,’ 
too holy to be used promiscuously by the vulgar. 
To preserve this sacred character books were some- 
times issued under venerable names of holy men 
of old, and it was pretended that they were being 
brought to light after being long ‘ hidden.’ When 
the pretence was discovered, ‘apocryphal’ came to 
have the meaning it has since retained: ‘ spurious’ 
or ‘ false.’ 

The idea that the New Testament Canon was 
settled by a number of Church dignitaries sitting 
round a table has perhaps not quite died out. 
Why should most of us know more than we do 
know about the books that might conceivably have 
found a place in the Canon, and in some cases came 
very near doing so? For one thing, a study of the 
Apocryphal Gospels, Acts, Epistles, and Apoc- 
alypses, such as we have here, increases our respect 
for the wisdom of the Church in making the choices 
she did make, haphazard as her methods may at 
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times seem. Further, while the history of the 
non-canonical books is often very far from being 
historical, and their edification is not always very 
edifying, yet these books are always at least an 
important witness to the ideals held by their authors 
and the circles in which they were prized. They 
help us to understand the origin and growth of some 
conceptions that have played a prominent part in 
the history of the Church, such as the honour given 
to asceticism, the reverence felt for the Virgin 
Mary, and the idea of the immaculate conception 
of the Virgin. 

The author has translated the important docu- 
ments, including the non-canonical sayings of Jesus, 
using a style that gives the atmosphere of the New 
Testament. He has condensed where a summary 
seemed sufficient, and omitted where considerations 
of space or unimportance of material seemed to 
necessitate. This important and scholarly book 
is doubly welcome, coming as it does so soon after 
Dr. A. F. Findlay’s Byways in Early Christian 
Literature. 


SONGS'OF SORROW AND PRAISE. 


The Rev. Duncan Cameron, B.D., who has 
placed all aspirants to a knowledge of Hebrew in 
his debt by his ‘ First Hebrew Reader,’ has en- 
hanced our obligation to him by a fresh and search- 
ing study of the Psalter, entitled Songs of Sorrow and 
Praise (T. & T. Clark; 7s.), which represents the 
Hastie Lectures delivered at Glasgow University 
in 1920. After a lucid discussion of the Form of 
the Psalter, the writer proceeds to deal with the 
Covenant in the Psalier, the Law, the Temple, the 
Prayers, the Psalter in the Jewish and the Chris- 
tian Churches and other cognate themes. Every 
page of the book attests Mr. Cameron’s profound 
acquaintance both with the Psalms themselves and 
with the problems to which the criticism of them 
has given rise, and to the solution of some of those 
problems he makes his own independent con- 
tribution. 

One valuable feature of the book is the care- 
ful analysis to which he has subjected certain 
illustrative psalms: another is the new light 
he throws on certain familiar words or phrases. 
Particularly valuable is his discussion of the word 
chesed, usually translated ‘loving-kindness.’ Mr. 
Cameron offers cogent reasons for the view that it 
conveys the idea of fidelity to a covenant: he 
points out that it is sometimes paralleled with 


a word meaning ‘ faithfulness,’ and opposed to 
‘dealing falsely,’ and that, after a great slaughter 


‘of Syrians by Israelites, Benhadad describes the 


kings of Israel as kings of chesed, which can hardly, 
in such a context, mean merciful kings, but rather 
implies kings who will be faithful to a treaty. 
Again he argues that the phrase ‘before His 
presence’ often means ‘in the Temple’; so that 
in the ‘book of remembrance which was written 
before Him’ he sees an allusion to a book laid up 
in the Temple, probably containing proofs of citizen- 
ship, as may be inferred from Neh 2°. 

On the vexed question of the Psalms sometimes 
described as anti-sacrificial (40, 50, 51), Mr. 
Cameron maintains that they do not really con- 
*demn the offering of sacrifice: if so, how could we 
account for their ultimate inclusion ia the Psalter ? 
In defence of this position he makes the interesting 
suggestion that in Ps 40%, instead of ‘ burnt-offer- 
ing and sin-offering hast thou not required,’ we 
should, by a very simple change, read ‘ burnt- 
offering and sin’ (cf. Is 118), Another interesting 
point is the suggestion that Pss 15 and 24, ‘ while 
they may refer to the true worshipper, may have 
a special reference to the servants of God dwell- 
ing in the Temple.’ Some curious knowledge is 
scattered throughout the book. It is strange to 
be told, e¢.g., that not a single verse of Ps 23, so 
popular in the Christian Church, is to be found in 
the synagogue services. Much accurate knowledge 
and careful workmanship lie behind these chapters 
which are so easy and pleasant to read, and many 
a useful course on the Psalter could be built by 
preachers on the suggestions scattered throughout 
these rich and unassuming pages. 


GEORGE MACDONALD AND HIS WIFE. 


‘The little grey town’ of Huntly in Aberdeen- 
shire was the birthplace last century of two children 
each of whom in his own domain won a repute 
that is world wide. One was George MacDonald, 
preacher, poet, novelist, the centenary of whose 
birth falls in December of this year; the other 
was James Hastings, the founder and much more 
than the editor of this magazine for upwards of 
thirty years, who belongs to a later generation, 
Though the lives of the two men present many 
contrasts, yet they had in common an abiding 
affection for the place of their birth and the scenes 
of their youth. 
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George MacDonald’s oldest son, Dr. Greville 
MacDonald, has anticipated the centenary of his 
birth by the publication of a biography entitled ° 
George MacDonald and his Wife (Allen & Unwin ; 
21s, net). It is a fine tribute by a son to the char- 
acters of his father and mother. He has written a 
graphic narrative of what was really the heroic 
and prolonged struggle of this notable nineteenth- 
century man of letters, and of his wife, the mother 
of eleven children and equally with her distin- 
guished husband ‘a creature of heroic mould.’ 
She is described as a woman of untiring energy 
and courage and of very exceptional ability. 

George MacDonald may be said to have had a 
genius for family affection at once ardent and utterly | 
unselfish, alike as son, as brother, as husband and 
as father, and a genius too for friends. From the 
opening of his career as a minister of the English 
Congregational Church, misfortune upon misfortune 
had accumulated. He had a serious attack of 
hemorrhage, the first of many grave illnesses, and 
later, what was worse, he was suspected of heresy. 
But to aid him in his life struggle, he had the supreme 
good fortune to have a brave and devoted wife, 
and a deep-seated faith. He writes in one of his 
letters, looking back upon his early experience as a 
minister: ‘Had I been capable of condescending 
merely to please I might have been in circumstances 
now—better outwardly; inwardly how much 
worse!’ ‘As long as God thinks it worth while 
to let us suffer,’ he writes, ‘it is worth while.’ ‘I 
for my part would not go without one of my troubles. 
The only one I fret at is being dependent.’ 

George MacDonald was infinitely rich in friends. 
Lady Byron was one of them. It chanced that 
when he and his wife had spent their last farthing, 
and did not know how their children were to have 
bread, there came a letter from Lady Byron’s 
executors intimating that she had left him a legacy 
of £300. John Ruskin had his own worries, but he 
was a good and most generous friend ; so too was 
Miss Mulock, the popular author of ‘ John Halifax,’ 
who did him the inestimable service of finding him 
a publisher, so that never again had he any diffi- 
culty in ‘ placing ’ a book. 

Much as might be written of George MacDonald’s 
literary work as poet and novelist, and on the still 
open question whether the poetry will or will not 
survive the novels, or whether the exquisite fairy 
stories will not survive both, the outstanding facts 
in this record are the amazing heroism, the un- 


’ of the man. 


ceasing industry, and the unfaltering religious faith 
Here is his own confession of faith : 
‘ All my hope, all my joy, all my strength are in the 
Lord Christ and His Father.’ This was written 
before he and his wife had suffered repeated and 
grievous bereavement. This is a part of the tragedy 
of their lives. Their faith was indeed shaken but 
it never failed. 


THE BIBLE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Four volumes which have just appeared show 
how much better off in regard to religious reading 
the children of to-day, and still more the children 
of to-morrow, are going to be than their fathers. 
One of the greatest obstacles in the way of making 
the Bible interesting to children has been the way © 
in which it has been produced. Small type, the 
division into verses, the sombre binding, all the 
devices which were no doubt intended to make the 
Bible different from all other books, have effectually 
isolated it from children’s minds. But this is 
being altered. The Cambridge University Press 
have just issued two volumes on the newer lines : 
The Children’s Bible (4s.net),and The LittleChildren’s 
Bible (2s. net). They are edited by Dr. Alexander 
Nairne, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, and Dr. T. R. 
Glover, and these names are a sufficient guarantee 
of the taste and intelligence with which the extracts 
have been made and arranged. The arrangement 
is based on ‘The Cambridgeshire Syllabus of 
Religious Teaching for Schools,’ which followed a 
Report on the teaching of Religion in the Schools. 
Both books begin rightly with the story of Jesus. 
The Children’s Bible (which is for those from seven 
to eleven years of age) goes on to the Story of His 
People. In The Little Children’s Bible this is 
worked into the narrative as ‘Stories that Jesus 
would learn from His Mother.’ The selection and 
arrangement seem to us to be admirable, and the 
books are beautifully bound and printed in clear, 
large type. They will make the Bible a new thing 
to children. 

The other two books are of an entirely different 
kind. They form the fifth and sixth volumes of 
The Bible for School and Home. This is a series 
of narratives, each devoted to a period of Bible 
history, in which the writer, the Rev. J. Paterson 
Smyth, not only tells the story, but shows how it 
ought to be taught. Each book, in short, is a 
series of lessons which might be read to children, 
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but which also form model lessons for teachers and 
parents. The two issues before us deal with the 
whole ministry of Jesus. Each lesson is followed 
by questions which may form the basis of ‘ ex- 
pression work’ for the children. The aim of the 
writer is admirably carried out, and the story of 
Jesus is told vividly and simply, in a way to interest 
the youthful mind. Teachers and parents will 
find in these books a mine of help and inspiration 
(Sampson Low ; 3s. 6d. net each). 


THE ROSICRUCIANS. 


Mr. Arthur Edward Waite, whose name stands 
in the forefront of the real authorities upon all 
occult matters, has produced a really magnificent 
work in The Brotherhood of the Rosy Cross: Being 
Records of the House of the Holy Spirit in its Inward 
and Outward History (Rider; 30s. net) We use 
the word ‘ magnificent’ advisedly. It is the only 
word for a book printed and bound and illustrated 
as this is. And it is the only word for a book 
written as this is out of a rich store of learning 
and a deep fount of wisdom. It is a great 
achievement. Mr. Waite traces with unerring 
hand the origin and course of the great society. 
He is able to appraise the value (or want of value) 
of the many myths which have gathered about its 
fountain-head. And when he reaches firm ground 
he leads his readers through the different periods 
of the history and by devious ways, always with 
a steadfast eye upon the inner significance of the 
story. There are few men living for whom such 
an achievement was possible. Perhaps none but 
the writer himself. And what fits him for it is 
not only his knowledge but the spiritual insight 
that illumines so much that is dark. This will be 
the definitive history of the Brotherhood. And it is 
fitting that so great a literary and spiritual work 
should be issued in so beautiful a garb. The many 
plates that adorn the text are worthy of it. 


INTERPRETATIONS NEW AND OLD. 


In Interpretations New and Old (T. & T. Clark ; 
7s. 6d. net), the Rev. A. S. Geden, D.D., who has 
done excellent work in the field of Biblical scholar- 
ship, and who is an authority on the Religions of 
the East, presents us with a series of addresses 
on vital topics of religion which are obviously the 
fruit of fine scholarship and of a profound Chris- 


32 


tian experience. Some of the topics discussed are 
Optimism versus Pessimism, the Source of Happi- 
ness, the Foundation of Confidence, Everlasting 
Life, Inspiration, and What is Truth ? The writer 
is very much alive to the ugly features of modern 
life, but from ‘ the serenity of threescore years and 
more,’ he looks out upon it all with quiet trust and 
unquenchable hope. There are some incidental 
strictures on the ‘ fickle democracy,’ and on the 
‘so-called leaders of the people,’ who ‘ spend their 
time and activities in endeavouring to deprive 
others of that which they possess, instead of utilizing 
their own for the benefit of their fellow-men.’ 
But the notes of confidence, courage, and hope 
are resounded throughout. Twice he quotes with 
cordial approval the often misquoted proverb, 
‘ Magna est veritas et praevalet ’—prevails already, 
and not merely will prevail: this is significant of 
the whole man and his outlook. 

One of the chapters deals suggestively with the 
problem discussed in the Book of Job, and Dr. 
Geden is not afraid to go his own way by claiming 
the Elihu speeches as part of the original book. 
In the chapter on ‘ And I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto me,’ he argues 
that ‘it is the risen, not the dying Christ, that is 
to be the centre of attractive power.’ The book 
concludes with a helpful discussion of Inspiration, 
in which, dealing with the famous verse in 2 P 17, 
‘Men spake from God,’ etc., he suggestively points 
out that it was men who spake—there is inevitably 
a human element in the Bible—and that those men 
were ‘ moved by the Holy Ghost, but not over- 
powered or suppressed.’ Many besides Dr. Geden’s 
old pupils will welcome these profound and per- 
suasive discussions. 


Making a Personal Faith, by Bishop William 
Fraser McDowell (Abingdon Press), is the Merrick 
Lectures for 1924, delivered in Ohio Wesleyan 
University. The aim of the author is ‘to help 
men and women, far younger than myself, to find 
their own way to Jesus Christ.’ Bishop McDowell 
writes out of a wide experience of life, with great 
sanity and wisdom, with Christian courage and 
fervour, and with a virile and cheery optimism. 
‘T am not so anxious now to save the faith of our 
fathers as to save the children of the fathers to a 
living faith of their own.’ These lectures should 
help many towards this high end. 
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It is late in the day to praise ‘ Indian Philosophy’ 
by Professor Radhakrishnan, who holds the Chair 
of Philosophy at Calcutta University. For it’ is, 
of course, a signally happy instance of what we 
much need, that India should interpret her own 
mind and mental history to us through gifted sons 
of her own who are also well versed in Western 
thought and the English tongue. But that book is 
large, and it costs a little. And therefore it is a 
happy thought to re-issue The Philosophy of the 
Upanisads in a separate and handy form (Allen & 
Unwin; 5s. net). For the Upanishads are the 
well-head from which have risen most of the streams 
that have watered India ; and few can read them 
without finding much that moves and thrills. Yet, 
unfortunately, to our minds there is much that is 
dark or at least opaque; and we have not been 
altogether happy in most of our Western studies 
on the subject. Gough is ruled out through lack 
of sympathy ; and Deussen, however learned, ‘is 
heavy and a shade pedantic. . Here, certainly, is 
as good a book as we possess; very readable, 
wading to the heart of things, giving the impression 
that the author really understands the minds of 
these intrepid thinkers of the long ago who brooded 
upon life so daringly. There is a Foreword by 
Rabindranath Tagore, an Introduction by Mr. 
Edmond Holmes, and, what one is glad to note, a 
Dedication to that fine scholar, the Rev. Dr. William 
Skinner, formerly Principal of Madras Christian 
College, another indication of how real and deep 
is the mark that that shyest of men has left upon 
India. 


Messrs. Allenson have already published several 
small Day-books, demy 16mo, at 2s. 6d. net. 
Uniform with these there is now issued Thoughts on 
many Themes, by Miss Edith Macdonald. 


A story which would make an excellent gift- 
book for boys and girls in their early teens has been 
published by Messrs. Allenson at the very low 
price of 2s. net. The title of it is Loyal Hearts, 


and the author is the Rev. Reginald Callender, ° 


M.A., who was formerly Assistant-Secretary to 
the Children’s Special Service Mission. The story 
is about a V.C. and a ‘ Crown of Glory,’ and its 
readers won’t find it ‘pi’ but will enjoy it 
thoroughly. 


Such are the ramifications of that wonderful 
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faith that it is almost impossible to say anything 
upon Buddhism without qualification. The most 
learned of the scholars speak with the most caution, 
while ordinary folk can hardly open their lips 
without tumbling headlong into error. That is 
what gives such value to a book like Mr. Kenneth 
J. Saunders’ Haskell Lectures, Epochs in Buddhist 
History (Chicago University Press ; $3.00), which 
is really a most masterly survey of Buddhist thought 
from the time of the great teacher himself until 
now. This is a delightful volume, beautifully 
printed, and with interesting illustrations ; but 
its main feature is the skill with which one is led 
as easily as in a garden full of flowers, and glorious 
flowers they are, through intricacies and difficulties 
among which, if left alone, one would have lost 
oneself in sheer confusion. Here are the mass 
of knowledge gathered alike from Western and 
Buddhist teachers, the sympathy, the wideness of 
outlook, the indescribable something. that reveals 
the master who has got very near the heart of 
things, that give one confidence in following an 
author’s guidance. This is an admirable book. 
Let any one open it at that moving appendix 
composed of Buddhist prayers, and he will want to 
read it through; and, having started, he will 
have to finish it. 


A companion volume to that on the Social Life, 
issued last year, has appeared in Religious Life in 
Ancient Egypt, by Sir W. M. Flinders Petrie, F.R.S., 
F.B.A. (Constable ; 6s. net). Both are popular 
summaries of material soon to be published in the 
‘Descriptive Sociology of Egypt.’ The chapters 
in the present volume relate to the gods and their 
temples, the priesthood and its teaching, the faith 
in the gods, the future life, the burial and the 
tomb, and the folk beliefs. The religious life 
is traced as part of the daily life, and in its social 
connexions ‘from its. savage beginnings to its 
latest developments,’ on which Christianity was 
grafted. The facts presented are the outcome of 
very wide experience, and the conclusions reached 
are manifestly the result of matured reflection, 
and will command general respect. 


In the series of ‘ Plays for a People’s Theatre ’ 
which has already produced twenty-three volumes, 
the newest issue is Shelley: A Drama in Five Acts, 
by Mr. John W. Klein (Daniel; 6s. net). The 
play follows in the main the well-known facts of 
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Shelley’s life, and adheres to the traditional version 
of the poet’s experiences, except in two matters. 
One is the character of Mary Godwin, Shelley’s 
second wife, who is made out here to be a rather 
inferior type. The other is the representation 
of the poet himself, who is presented as a sort of 
hysterical being of wayward tendencies and entirely 
unreliable character. Indeed, the poet of this 
drama is a most unpleasant person. There is a 
good deal of ability shown in the various delinea- 
tions; and in any case the general impression 
of the book is one entirely sound morally. The 
reader feels that when these immoral people are 
so tiresome and so unhappy, goodness after all 
is the best way. 


Mr. B. Halper, M.A., Ph.D., has compiled a 
valuable Descriptive Catalogue of Genizah Frag- 


ments in Philadelphia (Dropsie College, Phila-, 


delphia ; $3.00), which covers a wide variety of 
subjects and which cannot fail to be of the greatest 
service to scholars in their endeavour to clear up 
many obscure phases of Jewish literature and 
history. The subjects represented by these frag- 
ments comprise texts, translations, and commen- 
taries on the Old Testament ; texts, translations, 
and commentaries on the Talmud, Midrash, and 
Halakah ; liturgy; secular poetry, documents, 
and letters; -philosophy and Kabbalah; and 
miscellaneous matters, such as medicine and folk- 
lore. A very large number of these fragments are 
in Jewish Arabic, so that they have linguistic as 
well as historical interest. The legal documents 
include many marriage contracts, and among the 
miscellaneous fragments are part of a grocer’s 
account-book, and a bookseller’s account, recording 
certain sums due for books. Perhaps the most 
interesting section is the liturgical, which contains 
parts of prayer-books dealing with festivals, 
prayers for the dead, funeral service, and treatises 
on prayer, all of which would seem to suggest that 
there was a vast literature in Jewish Arabic, on 
prayer in its various ramifications, only faint 
traces of which have been preserved. A book like 
this, while it adds to our knowledge, reveals no 
less the depths of our ignorance, and illustrates 
the vast labour which lies before scholars in this 
important and little known field. , 


They who are wearied of controversy and want 
just a definite statement of the great fundamental 
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verities of the Christian Faith will read with 
pleasure and profit Ecce Deus, by the Rev. Henry 
L. Dixon, M.A. (Wells Gardner ; 7s. 6d. net). On 
such great topics as Providence, the Pre-existence 
of Christ, the Incarnation, the Sinlessness of Jesus, 
Prophecy, and Miracle, Mr. Dixon has firm con- 
victions of his own, and his confidence will act as a 
tonic to those who desire to retain a conservative 
view in face of modern unrest of thought. The 
author has evidently read widely, and there is 
proof that his reading is up to date. Yet we have 
a feeling, especially about his chapter on prophecy, 
that he is somehow unaware of the landslide in 
thought that has taken place within the last thirty 
years or so. 


The Mediator of Life, by the Rev. T. H. Pass- 
more (Wells Gardner; 3s. 6d. net), has for its 
subject the mystical union of the Soul with God. 
The author seeks to throw light on this mystery 
by comparing it with the union of the Divine and 
human natures in Christ. We could wish that 
he did not allow himself to rhapsodize. This is 
specially noticeable in his treatment of ‘ God’s un- 
spotted Mother,’ and we feel thankful that the 
Holy Scriptures are not written in this strain. 


The Shout of the King, by Mr. Ernest Raymond 
(Hodder & Stoughton ; 5s. net), contains twenty 
short addresses on Biblical themes, printed just as 
they were delivered to various audiences of men. 
The style is colloquial and breezy. The thought 
is not profound, but the matter is always fresh and 
interesting. The writer has in an eminent degree 
the story-teller’s art, and can make Bible stories 
live again and render up their treasures to a new 
age. se 

In 1922-23 the Federal Council of Churches in 
America sent a message of Christian goodwill to 
China and Japan. The Rev. Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, 
the secretary of the Council, who had been for many 
years a missionary in Japan, was chosen as the 
bearer of the message, and the story of his journey, 
with the conferences held and conclusions reached, 
is now published under the title of The Winning of 
the Fav East (Hodder & Stoughton ; 6s. net). As 
the book is of the nature of a church report much 
of it is of no permanent value. An undue place 
is given to the earthquake in Japan and the help 
rendered by America, and hopes are built on this 
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of a new era of international friendship between 
the United States and Japan, hopes which more 
recent events hardly seem to justify. 

At the same time the book contains much that 
is both interesting and informing, and the writer 
expresses many well-considered and _ weighty 
judgments on the state of things in the Far East. 
Among the significant movements dealt with are 
the development of industrialism, the rise of the 
proletariat, and the mystery of Bolshevist pro- 
paganda which seems to puzzle all observers. The 
present deplorable condition of China is regarded 
with grave misgivings, not to say despair, by 
foreign residents. Dr. 
sionaries were the only optimists, and their 
optimism was based on their confidence in the 
gospel and their knowledge of the Chinese. ‘They 
come in contact with men and women of sterling 
character in whom they learn to have complete 
confidence. In concrete details they see  sig- 
nificant changes in mental outlook, in under- 
standing, in practical efficiency, taking place in 
individuals ; and they believe that as soon as 
enough of these modern-minded and trained young 
men and women get into the field and into action 
China will start upward.’ 


Since Dr. Horton published, twenty years ago, his 
little volume on ‘ The Bible: A Missionary Book ’ 
not much has been written on the missionary 
aspect of the Bible. That task is being taken up 
again. Recently we have had Mr. Hugh Martin’s 
excellent sketch ‘ The Kingdom without Frontiers ’ 
' (S.C.M.), and now we have Canon Vernon F. Storr’s 
suggestive treatment of the subject in The Mis- 
stonary Genius of the Bible (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
3s. 6d. net). Like his two predecessors, Canon 
Storr is thoroughly modern in his outlook and 
frankly accepts the general results of Biblical 
criticism, which, like many another, he has found 
to illumine rather than to obscure the ways of God. 
Half of his book deals with the Old Testament, 
and half with the New. In the former he traces 
in clear, broad outlines the Old Testament con- 
ception of God, man, redemption, and Messianic 
prophecy, and shows how the universalistic, and 
consequently the missionary, idea inheres in those 
great fundamental conceptions. But, except for 
the Book of Jonah, which Canon Storr also briefly 
discusses, this idea only becomes explicit in the New 
Testament ;. and this he makes plain in a succession 
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of useful chapters on The Teaching of Jesus, The 
Work and Person of Jesus, The Fourth Gospel, 
The Acts, The Pauline Epistles, and The Book of 
Revelation. The missionary era has begun indeed 
when in one book are gathered together the Roman 
Cornelius, the Philippian jailer, the Ethiopian 
eunuch, Crispus of Corinth, and Lydia of Thyatira. 
Following Deissmann, Canon Storr brings us the 
salutary reminder that Paul was missionary even 
more than theologian. He has suffered injustice 
through being transferred ‘ from the sphere of vital 
religion into the sphere of theology which, while it 
is not quite foreign to him, is obviously secondary.’ 


Ten additional numbers of the Tracts issued by 
the Anglican Evangelical Group Movement have ~ 
reached us. They are, we may remind our readers, 
apologetic tracts, couched in simple language but 


dealing with the great themes, and all by master- 


hands. They are a marvel of cheapness and 
effectiveness. Among the new tracts are one on 
Freedom and Authority, by Canon E. W. Barnes, 
Sc.D., F.R.S.; one on Materialism, by the Rev. R. 
Hanson, B.D.; one on The In-Dwelling of God in 
Man, by Canon B. H. Streeter, D.D.; and one on 
Is God a Person? by the Rev. W. R. Matthews, 
D.D. There are others, but these will show the 
quality of the series (Hodder & Stoughton; 3d. 
each). 

Classics of the Inner Life (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
5s. net), edited by Archdeacon F. B. Macnutt, is a 
rather tantalizing book. It is good, but not as 
good as it ought to be. It consists of Lenten 
lectures by distinguished men, such as Dean 
Burroughs and Dean Inge, who write worthily, 
but not in any case as well as their names in every 
case give us the right to expect. These studies 
are slight, nor is there much indication in the list 
chosen of the many-sidedness of God’s ways with 
souls. If any one wishes to learn of Brother 
Lawrence, 4 Kempis, Andrewes, Augustine, Keble, 
and Law, he will here find a fitting introduction 
to them. But there are others more winsome and 
thorough and impressive. This is a cramped work 
in comparison with Dr. Welsh’s ‘ Classics of the 
Soul’s Quest,’ issued a year or so ago by the same 
publishers, while the late Dr. Smellie packed far 
more, and said it much more movingly, into twenty 
pages than you will find in this entirely com- 
petent, but somewhat undistinguished book. 
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A small volume of Thoughts and Prayers for 
Mothers during the months of expectation has 
been written by Flora Abigail Macleod. When 
Miss Macleod was Librarian to the Mothers’ Union, 
she tells us, she was often asked for a book like 
this, and had to reply that she did not know of 
one. So she herself has filled the gap. The small 
volume is published by Messrs. Longmans, with 
the title The Vigil of Hope (3s. 6d. net). 


The Epistle to the Hebrews: A Commentary, by 
Mr. W. H. Boulton (Sampson Low ; 3s. 6d net), 
is written from the Christadelphian point of view, 
and illustrates the peculiar doctrines of that body 
on the Person of Christ, His reign in Zion, etc. 
Apart from that, however, more ‘ orthodox ’ Chris- 
tians will find Mr. Boulton’s exposition of the 
argument of the Epistle helpful. 


A good book on the English Church Catechism 
is a desideratum because it’ will help people to 
appreciate one of the influences which have deter- 
mined the course of religious life in England, 
and also because it will enable the world to 
understand the position which the Anglican Church 
holds to-day doctrinally and practically. Such 
a book has been written by the Rev. E. Basil 
Redlich, whose ‘Old Testament Stories and How to 
Teach Them’ is one of the very best books on 
religious education in existence. In The Church 
Catechism: Its History and Meaning (Macmillan ; 
4s. 6d. net), Mr. Redlich sets himself to answer such 
questions as these: From what sources was it 
taken ? When and by whom was it compiled ? 
What is the standard of churchmanship which it 
upholds? The answers take us into fascinating 
regions of Church history under a guide entirely 
competent and always interesting. The book is 
meant primarily for teachers and students, but it 
will appeal to and instruct a much wider public. 


An Anthology from the Revised Version has 
been compiled by Harriet E. Colvile. She calls it 
Spiritual Milestones, because ‘in looking back, the 
wayfarer gratefully recognizes the Hand of God 
at various turning-points.’? An excellent idea is 
the insertion of blank pages intended for ‘ mile- 
stones ’ discovered by the reader (Marshall ; 3s. 6d. 
net). 


The large public which knows Dr. Smellie’s 


devotional works will welcome a selection of his 
sermons, made by Mrs. Smellie and published by 
Messrs. Melrose. The volume contains seventeen 
sermons, and is issued at the remarkably low price 
of 3s. 6d. net. This is excellent, for it will enable 
even those who have to limit very strictly their 
buying of books to obtain a copy. In ‘ The Chris- 
tian Year’ we have given a slightly abridged form 
of one of the sermons. It will, we think, show how 
suggestive they are. The title of the volume is 
Sunset Glory. 


There has been translated into English for the 
first time, and published, the drama Priyadarstka, 
written in Sanskrit and Prakrit by Harsha, King 
of Northern India in the seventh century A.D. 
The volume is No. 10 of the Columbia University 
Indo-Iranian Series (Milford ;. 9s. net). Professor 
A. V. Williams Jackson, Ph.D., L.H.D., LL.D. 
(the editor of the series), Mr. G. K. Nariman, and 
Mr. Charles J. Ogden, Ph.D., have collaborated 
in its production. The drama is transliterated and 
translated, with copious notes. It is in four acts, 
and has an ingenious plot, worked out by aid of 
the device of ‘a play within a play.’ The intro- 
ductory material extends to fully one hundred 
pages, and is of first-rate importance for the inter- 
pretation of the work and for Sanskrit study in 
general. The volume is the outcome of repeated 
and most intimate reading, and can be warmly 
recommended for class use. 


The religious activity in the student world is 
one of the most hopeful signs of the time, and 
special missions have become quite a feature of 
university life. In February of this year, a mission 
was conducted in the University of Manchester by 
the Right Rev. J. P. Maud, D.D., Bishop of Ken- 
sington, and the substance of his addresses is now 
published under the title of Life in Fellowship 
(Nisbet ; 3s. 6d. net)., The speaker’s challenge to 
the students was, ‘ You are daily helping to break 
down those physical and material barriers which 
have hitherto kept men apart. You are sharing 
in the wonderful conquests of Science by which 
the whole world is rapidly becoming one neighbour- 
hood... . What are you doing to develop those 
other forces in human nature, by which the spiritual 
may redress the balance of the material? What 
are you doing to make such forces effective ? 
Have you discovered that such forces are available ? 
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Do you realize that they are the decisive factors 
in human affairs ?’ ; 

The addresses are devotional in character, built 
on a foundation of solid Christian thinking, and 
breathing throughout a fine religious spirit. Each 
address is followed by ‘ thoughts and suggestions 
for prayer’ of an unusually fresh and_ helpful 
kind. 


The Rev. A. W. F. Blunt, B.D., has written a 
little book on Israel before Christ, whose sub-title 
is Social and Religious Development in the Old 
Testament, and which is published by the Oxford 
University Press at the astonishingly low price of 
2s. 6d. net. We say ‘ astonishing,’ because, though 
the book is small, it contains a great deal of matter, 
and is beautifully illustrated by twenty-three 
pictures (including maps), representing many 
phases of Oriental life and interest, ranging all the 
way from ploughing, harvest, and nomadic tent- 
scenes, to the Ishtar Gate in Babylon, through 
which the Jewish captives were led, the worship 
of the Babylonian sun-god, and the famous Aramaic 
papyrus from Elephantine. The book begins 
with the period from Abraham and Joshua, and 
carries its interesting story right up to the period 
when Greek influence began seriously to affect 
Judaism, and almost to the threshold of the New 
Testament. It deals in a trenchant and helpful 
way with great religious movements, notably with 
the chiefly pre-exilic prophetic movement, and 
the chiefly post-exilic priestly movement; but 
perhaps its greatest value lies in its sketches of the 
social conditions in Israel, and its pictures of ancient 
civilization, which, without some such help, do 
not stand clearly before the mind of the average 
reader of the Old Testament. It is interesting to 
note that Canon Blunt revives the suggestion, of 
which we have not heard much in these latter days, 
that ‘it is not impossible that our Lord habitually 
spoke Greek, and used only occasional] Aramaic 
phrases, which have been duly recorded in the 
Gospels.’ 

We could not imagine a much more profitable 
exercise for one who wished really to grasp the 
historical movement represented by Old Testament 
literature than to read this book carefully through, 
scrupulously looking up all the Biblical references 
with which it is abundantly supplied. It can 
certainly claim to have admirably fulfilled the 
aim of ‘The World Manuals’ series of which it 
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forms a part, in that ‘it presents authoritative 
and scholarly work in terms of human interest in 
a simple style and moderate compass.’ 


A re-issue, corrected, of Professor A. A. Macdonell’s 
A Practical Sanskrit Dictionary has been published 
(Oxford University Press; 30s. net). It is of 
interest to note that the original edition by Messrs. 
Longmans, Green & Co. is here photographically 
reproduced. The result is a very clear page, and 
the arrangement of. the whole work is such as 
to make it highly serviceable to learners and 
scholars. 


Handfuls on Purpose, by Pastor James Smith 
(Pickering & Inglis; 4s. net), is the fifth of a series 
of expository outlines and Bible readings intended 
for ‘weary gleaners.’ The writer has a decided 
homiletical gift, and sets forth the truth as he sees - 
it, with sincerity and simple faith. Some of the 
outlines are so full that there is a danger of minister- 
ing to the indolence of the gleaners, but no doubt 
many will find them most helpful. 


Character and Happiness, by the Rev. Alvin 
E. Magary (Scribners ; $1.50), contains a number 
of wise talks on moral and religious subjects. A 
uniformly high level is maintained, though there 
is little intensity of passion or elevation of thought. 
The apt illustrations with which the pages are 
brightened indicate wide and discriminate reading. 
The spirit of the book is a brave and cheery 
optimism, and its message is that the springs of 
happiness must be sought within. ‘ This age is not 
a peaceful age. . . . We hold in vigorous idolatry 
such words as punch and pep and ginger and all 
those other condimental qualities which are sup- 
posed just now to season the lives of all the strenu- 
ous, red-blooded and efficient. It is a blessing 
that we can find, somewhere, a deep, still pool, 
away from the turbulent stream, and untroubled 
by the furious paddlings of those who know no 
kind of progress save rushing round and round in a 
whirlpool.’ 


Paul, Son of Kish, by Mr. Lyman I. Henry 
(University of Chicago Press; $3.00), is a novel. 
The incidents of the life of Saul of Tarsus as 
found in the New Testament are taken as a 
basis, but they are combined with imaginative 
incidents ; and characters which are not Scriptural 
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appear. There is Paul’s father Azel, and _ his 
grandfather Ben Hanan, his mother Deborah, and 
his wife Tabitha. The background is well drawn, 
and the whole gives quite a vivid picture of the 
life of the times. This is a good story of its kind, 
but we confess we do not care for the kind. This 
mingling of fiction with Scriptural narrative is 
oddly confusing, but for those who do like it, here 
it is well done. 

We are glad to announce that a second edition 
of Atonement and Non-Resistance, by William E. 
Wilson, B.D., Professor of New Testament Theology 
and Christian Ethics in the Selly Oak Colleges, has 
been issued by the Swarthmore Press (2s. net). 
The first edition appeared in 1914, and there are no 
material alterations in the present one. Mr. Wilson 
says: ‘lam more convinced than I was in 1914 
that the true meaning of the death of Christ is to 
be gained along the lines herein suggested, and that 


human affairs can never go rightly until men learn 


that evil can only be overcome with good.’ Mr. 


Wilson has been working on the teaching of the 
New Testament regarding the death of Christ for 
some time, and we look forward to the publication 
of the larger work which he has promised. 


The author of The Quaker Seekers of Wales, 
Miss Anna Lloyd Braithwaite Thomas, has ex- 
plained how the book came into being. Before 
the War she spent a summer holiday in Wales, 
and in a book of ‘Montgomeryshire Worthies ’ 
got some curious information about her own 
ancestors—the Lloyds. With the help of the 
journal of Richard Davies, through whose ministry 
Charles Lloyd was convinced, she pieced together 
all that was known of the first convincement and 
sufferings of Charles and Thomas Lloyd in the 
days of the Stuarts. This story moves quietly. 
It is an account of real courage and endurance, 
but it is the courage and endurance of Quakers. 
There is much sound information in it, and, with 
that, considerable charm. The publishers are the 
Swarthmore Press, and the price 6s. 6d. net. 


Recent Theories aw to the Cause of Universal Sinfulness. 


By THE REVEREND F. R. TENNANT, D.D., D.Sc., LECTURER IN THEOLOGY AND FELLOW OF 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


THE merit of the Augustinian and kindred doctrines 
of original sin, which caused them to be embraced 
tenaciously and unquestioningly by thinkers other 
than dogmatic theologians, consisted in the easy 
and natural explanation which they offered of the 
universality of sin. And perhaps the greatest 
obstacle to the ready acceptance of the evolutionary 
theory as to the origin and propagation of sin, 
in our day, is the fact that it seems to many to be 
deficient precisely in this respect. I will not repeat 
here the positive arguments for the real adequacy 
of the evolutionary theory, which dispenses with 
the doctrine of the fall of man from pristine in- 
tegrity ; but inasmuch as attempts have repeatedly 
been made, in recent years, to find an alternative 
to this theory, it may be worth while to offer a 
brief critical notice of them. 

The evolutionary view, which while emphasizing 
the potent influence of moral environment in the 
diffusion of sinfulness, implies that in the last 


resort each man is the Adam of his own soul, 
is frequently condemned because savouring of 
Pelagianism and as too individualistic. Hence 
some writers have sought an explanation of the 
universality of sin in the idea of what is called 
“social sin.’ 

This appeal to the fact that the subject or agent 
in sin is society rather than the individual is not 
new, though it has of late received a fresh form. 
Theologians such as Ritschl emphasized that sin 
is the work of all in each; and since Galton’s time 
the phrase ‘social heredity’ has been in common 
use. It may be remarked by the way that this 
phrase is not a happy one, because what, it is in- 
tended to designate has nothing to do with heredity 
in the strict or proper sense of that term. The 
influence of society or moral environment, in account- 
ing for the sinfulness of individuals, is to be re- 
cognized; but it is abundantly evident that it 
is not sufficient, alone, to explain the presence of 
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sin in every adult. human life. Wickedness does 
not appear without exception in the individual 
whose moral surroundings are of the worst kind ; 
nor does even relative absence of sin always char- 
acterize individuals who have been blest with the 
best moral environment. 

We may then legitimately speak of social sin, 
or of sin as socially mediated and propagated ; but 
the phrase needs to be interpreted with care. In 
the form in which it has of late been used in some 
quarters, I venture to think this reservation has 
been wanting. As it seems to me, social responsi- 
bility is but the aggregate of individual responsi- 
bilities, and social sin but the aggregate of individual 
sins. Whatever may be said as to personal sin 
can therefore be transferred to societies. It is 
sometimes believed, however, that ‘an aggregate 
of individuals’ is an inadequate equivalent for a 
‘society,’ in that a society, like an organism, is 
more than the sum of its members. There is a 
sense in which it is ; but it is important to observe 
that there is also a sense in which it is not, for it is 
in this latter sense that the distinction is more often 
pointed. Sometimes the phrase ‘social sin,’ like 
the phrase ‘common mind,’ is used not merely to 
describe consciousness or activity in common, but 
to imply an activity of a mind resembling, yet 
numerically different from, and existing over and 
above, the sum of individual minds. On such a 
view, the ‘soul of a people,’ or the ‘mind of a 
nation,’ is a literally accurate, and not merely a 
figurative phrase. But here we need to draw 
a subtle distinction. It may be admitted that a 
society can be regarded in some sense as a unit, 
and that the psychology of a society differs in some 
respects from that of any of its individuals. But, 
as has already been hinted, the human individual, 
particularly in relation to sin, is a mere abstraction : 
personality and morality imply membership in 
society, for they are socially mediated, and the 
human individual is a social individual. In- 
dividual thought and action are affected by inter- 
course with others, and indeed at their higher 
levels are impossible without it ;; but whether 
common, thought and action are more than in- 
dividual thought and action thus amplified and 
modified by intersubjective intercourse, is the 
question. In other words, the issue is, whether 
there is any such thing as a common or social 
mind in the same sense that there are individual 
minds. This, common sense denies. All thought 


must be in some mind; every mind must have a 
subject: and a subject, in the psychological and 
technical sense of the word, must ever be an in- 
dividual. So a common mind is not only a super- 
fluous conception, in the light of what has just 
been said about the enlargement of individual 
experience through social intercourse; it would 
seem to denote a non-existent abstraction. What 
is common in social thought is not the thinkers, or 
the thinking—these are of necessity always separate 
as well as distinct—but that which is thought. 
It is a fallacy to regard a whole, inclusive of units, 
as belonging to the same order as these units: a 
constellation is not another star. No more, it 
would seem, is a system of persons a person, though 
of course it is a personal system. Yet only a 
person can have a mind. In spite, then, of the 
tendency to speak of a collective mind as if it 
were yet another actual mind in addition to the 
individual minds which it transcends yet resembles, 
I am inclined to believe that what is called a 
collective mind is but a mental characteristic of 
individual minds, educed and evinced ‘in conse- 
quence of their co-operation and _ interaction. 
Society is always what its members* make it ; 
and if we speak of the over-individual, or of an 
over-soul, this can only mean the characteristics 
of thought in individual minds which would not 
be possessed by them save for the influence of one 
individual mind upon another, or of many upon 
one. ‘Truly a society can behave like, or as if it 
were, an individual: it is a ‘one’ as well as a 
‘many’; but an individual distinct from its units 
yet resembling one of them, it is not. 

Such, at least, is my own position ; and if I have 
dogmatically asserted it in addition to arguing for 
it, I hasten to. avow frankly that the question is 
a controversial one. But if the view which I have 
advocated be correct, it will follow that social sin 
will not essentially differ from personal sin, or 
require any explanation over and above that 
which suffices, intersubjective intercourse being 
allowed for, for individual sin; social sin will be 
resolvable ultimately into individual sins. Social 
sin may be said to be the child, as well as the 
parent, of individual sin; for it is a question of 
different generations. 

Another way of avoiding the evolutionary theory, 
and in particular its supposed deficient explanation 
of the universality of sinfulness, that has recently 
been adopted, is that of revival, in fresh form, of 
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the old alternative of a pre-mundane universal 
fall. It will be remembered that from time to time 
in the history of human thought there have been 
theologians and philosophers who, rejecting the 
ecclesiastical doctrine of original or inherited sin- 
fulness, and not finding evolutionary concepts 
forthcoming in their generation, have resorted to 
another type of explanation, viz. that of a pre- 
mundane, or a timeless, fall of each individual 
separately. One recalls Kant and Julius Miiller 
as representatives of this type of theory; and in 
more than one book published within the last few 
years we have been presented with renewed attempts 
of the same kind to account for human sinfulness 
by an ante-natal fall. This alternative explana- 
tion therefore calls for some notice in our attempt 
to consider the various endeavours at reconstruc- 
tion of the doctrine of sin and of its universality. 

It may be observed initially that theories of this 
kind have been motived by two considerations, 
one of which the evolutionary doctrine endorses, 
and the other of which it rejects. The former of 
these is the ethical requirement that each individual 
must be the Adam of his own soul. The appropria- 
tion of another’s guilt is an ethical contradiction ; 
that is the rock on which Augustinianism has gone 
to pieces. Hence the individualism of the theories 
of a pre-natal fall, which rightly recognize that a 
fall for which each individual is in some way re- 
sponsible is our only hope of a solution of the 
problem such as shall not shock the conscience. 
But the difficulty of all such theories, which, while 
repudiating a common fall in Adam, ignore the 
common inheritance of those non-moral or ante- 
moral natural propensities which make the ex- 
planation of the universality of sin, once moral 
agency has been arrived at, so easy, is that they are 
entirely at a loss to explain why innumerable 
individuals or Adams should all like sheep go in- 
dependently astray without exception. 

The individualism is overdone. A fall for which 
every man is singly responsible, and which does not 
appear, from the human point of view, so natural 
and probable as not to require a universal fall 
such as used to be credited to Adam as potentially 
the whole race, is even more unthinkable than that 
which the traditional doctrine assumes. Indeed, 
such theories seem to involve in an intensified 
degree the difficulty which their most modern 
representatives are able to allege against the 
evolutionary theory which their predecessors did 


not know of. If we recognize, as we nowadays 
can and must, that man, on acquiring the moral 
status, finds within his body and the mind or 
experience which he may accurately be said to 
inherit from his ancestors, appetitive tendencies 
more or less alike in all, such as incline his will in 
due course to choose the worse when he knows a 
better, to obey the lower and more present and 
clamorous motive rather than the higher, stiller, 
and more remote, we can at least say, without 
making light of sinfulness, that hwmanum est errare. 
But if man be conceived as having fallen from 
original righteousness in a celestial sphere, while a 
pure spirit fresh from the hand of God and possessed 
of no bodily encumbrance and of no load of in- 
herited animal propensities, then for any single 
man to fall at all becomes somewhat inexplicable. 
No palliation such as human frailty is forthcoming, 
and no motive is easily assignable. Every man 
becomes like Milton’s Satan, with his ‘ Evil, be 
thou my good.’ And that all men, with no organic 
connexion between them, such as the evolutionary 
explanation indicates, should independently repeat 
the fall, no single one retaining his perfect in- 
tegrity, which one would think it would be as 
natural to persist in as the straight line in which 
a moving body persists unless acted on by an im- 
pressed force, is stupendously difficult to account 
for. Persons may have prejudices against the 
doctrine of the descent of man, as seemingly to 
them unworthy of either man or God; but when 
these prejudices are allowed to motive rejection 
of the evolutionary theory of sin and adoption 
of the idea of a premundane fall, it must be urged 
that the more God-like we conceive men originally 
to have been, the harder and not the easier does it 
become to account for the universality of human 
sinfulness, and even for the emergence of sin in any 
man. This, by the way, in the case of Adam, was 
always an unsolved difficulty with upholders of 
the Augustinian theory, which explained our actual 
sin in terms of original, but had no such means of 
accounting for the actual sin of Adam himself. 
For self-assertion in man as a mundane being, 
Nature has provided some motive, if no excuse ; 
for self-assertion in a pure spirit in a celestial 
environment, a motive, and a motive common to all 
diverse spirits, needs to be provided. Till that is 
done, the pre-existence theory may be said to 
strain at a gnat and swallow a camel ; and, in its 
unmitigated individualism, to out-Pelagius Pelagius. 
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The other consideration which has predisposed a 
few thinkers to resort to the far-fetched notion 
of an ante-natal origin of sin, is the assumption, 
as to which enough has been said elsewhere, that 
the inherited propensities of human nature, or 
rather such of them as prompt to evil conduct 
when moral volition shall, have emerged, are a 
sinful root rather than a non-moral root of sin. 
Kant, while repudiating the Augustinian doctrine 
and favouring rigid individualism, assumed that 
this original or radical element was radical evil. 
Miiller speaks of an ‘ abiding root of sin’ beneath 
conduct, which man finds present in himself when 
his moral consciousness awakes, and evidently 
takes it for a sinful root rather than a root of sin 
in that he expressly asserts (The Christian Doctrine 
of Sin, Pulsford’s translation, ii. p. 290) that ‘ sin 
does not first of all originate in (a man), it only 
steps forth.’ Once again, Professor Otto Pfleiderer, 
who in some respects was a pioneer in the method 
of explanation which this article has advocated, 
and who did not embrace the ante-natal theory of 
sin, inconsistently with the gist of his teaching 
asserted that evil ‘ cleaves to us at our very birth,’ 
as a power the origin of which must be beyond the 
conscious exercise of freedom. In so far as this 
idea has been one of the chief foundations of the 
doctrine of a celestial fall before birth into this 
world, reasons have already been given for regarding 
it as not only a gratuitous assumption, but one for 
which modern science leaves no room. The ‘ root’ 
in question is not sin, but raw non-moral material, 
out of which the will makes sin. Recognition 
of this fact will make future resort to the idea of a 
timeless act or to a fall in a previous existence 
unnecessary, and is the chief merit of the theory 
which accounts for the origin and universality 
of sin by making use of the concept of evolution, 
and of the solidarity of the race, not in sin or sin- 
fulness proper, but in the non-moral promptings 
to sin, or the inherited tendencies of the human 
stock. 

In conclusion, I may touch upon one more 
objection, that has found expression in recent 
literature, to the theory for which I am partly 
responsible. It is that according to the premises 
of the evolutionary explanation, the moral is 
represented as a development out of the non- 
moral. This, it is said, is a generatio equivoca, 


or an explanation of one thing in terms of some- 
thing different and disparate. I would not deny 
in toto this charge ; but I would submit that those 
who consider it to be damaging must all the time 
be unconsciously adopting an idea of evolution or 
development, which, if attributed to them, they 
would probably repudiate explicitly. If evolution 
be taken to mean simply the unfolding, or tele- 
scoping out, of what is already there ; if it be inter- 
preted, that is to say, in terms of the old ‘ pre- 
formation’ notion of organic development, then 
certainly what was never in the germ cannot enter 
into the final educt, nor can there be in the final 
product anything that was not previously contained 
in the germ. In particular, the moral cannot 
be a development out of the non-moral. But 
this conception of what evolution or development 
is, is obsolete; perhaps no one to-day would 
explicitly adopt it or defend it. Certainly it has 
no place in any science. Evolution is nowadays 
conceived universally as epigenesis. That means, 
not mere unfolding of what was already there, but 
rather the appropriation and assimilation from 
without of what in the first instance was not within. 
This new and externally derived element is com- 
bined with the original or germinal contents ; and 
it is not merely superadded or juxtaposed, to form 
an aggregate, but combined in such. a way that 
the resultant product or evolute now possesses 
properties which neither the internal nor the external 
element possesses severally. The analogue is the 
emergence of water when an electric spark is 
passed through a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen. 
Here there is growth owt of something and into 
something else ; there is transition to another kind. 
On the preformation theory of evolution, a fern- 
spore could not yield. a fern with fibro-vascular 
tissue ; on the epigenesis interpretation, it can: 
and actually, it does. It can perfectly well be the 
same, and indeed must be, in the development of 
the moral out of the non-moral. The inborn im- 
pulses are non-moral, the incipient will is non- 
moralized; the fusion of the two to produce an 
act contrary to known moral law is, however, a 
moral evolute. 

Thus the common assertion that the moral 
cannot be developed out of the -non-moral pre- 
supposes a false and obsolete conception of what 
evolution is. 
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Our Lords Qiee of ‘We.’ 


By THE REVEREND JouN LENDRUM, M.A., ELGIN. 


PREACHERS are of two types. There is the preacher 
who as a rule says ‘ you,’ and there is the preacher 
who nearly always says ‘we.’ The one knows, 
or at least counts, himself already on the side of 
God, and speaks to others as if they had still to 
cross the line. The other, less authoritative but 
humbler and more lovable, puts himself alongside 
his hearers and invites them to join him in new 
aspiration or faithfulness. 

In Jesus we find all the graciousness of the second 
type and yet also all the authority of the first. 
He was humble, genial, affable, mingled freely with 
the crowd, made friends with common folk, and 
was among men as One that served ; and yet always 
there was about Him a certain detachment and 
dignity. With all His love to men He never spoke 
to them as if He were just one of themselves. He 
got as near to them as He could, but yet He never 
put Himself alongside of them as if He too were 
sinful and unhappy and uncertain of God. He 
never ranged Himself with men over against God 
saying ‘we ’—that is, ‘we men,’ ‘we sinners.’ 
Always He spoke as One apart and separate—not 
merely as a prophet in the name of the Lord, but 
even as One who in His inmost being belonged not 
to man but to God. And therefore, while a prophet 
could say, ‘Come, and let us return unto the Lord’ 
(Hos 61), and while Paul, according to his mood, 
sometimes wrote ‘ you’ and sometimes ‘ we,’ for 
Jesus it was proper and natural that He should 
say not ‘we’ but ‘you.’ Had the Gospels made 
Jesus say ever ‘ we’ and ‘ us’ and ‘ our,’ we should 
have known Him one of ourselves. That nearly 
always He should say ‘ you’ is just what we should 
expect and of a piece with all the rest. It is a small 
matter perhaps. Yet it is one of those little, un- 
intended things which convince and satisfy. 

Jesus then nearly always says ‘ you.’ Neverthe- 
less there are a few cases—less than twenty—in 
which He says ‘we,’ and these, as unusual and 
exceptional, it is worth while to bring together 
and consider. 

Before the real cases are taken, it may be well to 
rule out one or two instances that are merely 
apparent—in which the word ‘we’ occurs on the 
lips of Jesus yet does not include Himself, inasmuch 


as at the time He was not speaking for Himself, 
but merely putting words into the mouth of others. 
Such are Lk 17!°—‘ So likewise ye, when ye shall 
have done all those things which are commanded 
you, say, We are unprofitable servants: we have 
done that which was our duty to do,’ and Mt 6°*— 
‘ After this manner therefore pray ye: Our Father 
... Give us... and forgive us our debts, as 
we forgive our debtors, And lead us not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from evil.’ In neither case 
does Jesus speak for Himself; He merely suggests 
the right attitude for others. We know that Jesus 
taught His disciples how to pray; we know also 
that He prayed for them; but we are never told 
that He prayed with them. 


i 


For the most part the word ‘we’ as used by 
Jesus means Himself and His disciples. The gospel 
story, though it is first of all the story of One, is 
also the story of a group. It shows us Jesus and 
the Twelve walking, sailing, talking, resting, 
eating together. Jesus is always Master and gives 
the lead; and yet often, instead of the direct 
‘ye’ or “ you,’ He uses the more genial ‘ we.’ ‘ Let 
us go to the next towns, that I may preach there 
also’; ‘Let us go over unto the other side of the 
lake’; ‘Go and prepare us the passover, that we 
may eat’; ‘There make ready for us’ (Mk 1%; 
Lk 8”2 228 ; Mk 141°)—such words are the common 
coin of daily, friendly intercourse. 

While’ Jesus chose the Twelve that they might 
be with Him, and took them away from the crowds 
at times that He might teach and train them, He 
very early set them to work and assumed them as 
fellow-labourers in the Kingdom of God. ‘ Whence 
shall we buy bread that these may eat ?’ He said 
to Philip (Jn 6°). He knew in Himself what He 
was to do, but He wished to make Philip and the 
others think and feel, and also to give them a share 
in a great act of compassion. Again, when John 
reported that he and some others of the disciples 
had found a man casting out devils in the name 
of Jesus and had forbidden him because he was 
not one of themselves, Jesus, instead: of praising 
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them for their zeal, rebuked them for their foolish 
exclusiveness. ‘For,’ He said, ‘he that is not 
against us is on our part’ (Mk 94°). At another 
time, giving the other side of the same truth, He 
said, ‘He that is not with me is against me’ 
(Mt 12°°); but on this occasion He uses not ‘me’ 
but ‘us,’ uniting the disciples with Himself as 
fellow-soldiers in the army of truth. 

In Mt 1724-2? we have one of those dark passages 
in the Gospels which are at once lit up for us when- 
ever it occurs to us that what Jesus said He said 
with a smile. One day in Capernaum Peter had a 
hint from the collectors of the Temple-tax that 
his Master had not paid it, and he was all the 
more put out over it that he had not paid his own. 
When he came back to the house, he said nothing 
about it. But Jesus had overheard the high words 
without, or somehow had divined Peter’s trouble, 
and at once broached the matter, suggesting play- 
fully that he was taking it much too seriously. 
He and Peter and other broad-minded folk, He said, 
set no great store by the Temple with its ritual 
and its sacrifices; they were with the prophets 
rather than with the priests; and so did not feel 
bound to pay the Temple-tax. ‘ Notwithstanding, 
lest we should offend them,’ He said, it would be 
better that they paid it. There was no money ? 
But that too, said Jesus, still smiling, could easily 
be got over. Peter could go a-fishing, and the 
price of the first big fish he caught would more 
than cover the tax for both of them. ‘ Lest we 
should offend them ’—thus genially did Jesus link 
Himself with His disciple against the whole world 
of troublesome tax-gatherers. 

But if Jesus and the Twelve shared their joys, 
they shared also their sorrows. They knew what 
it was to be hungry, to be weary, to be disappointed, 
to be hated together ; and together they entered 
the shadow of the Cross. ‘ Behold, we go up to 
Jerusalem,’ Jesus said (Mt 2018), and tried to pre- 
pare them for the things that were to be. So in 
the Lazarus story we have—‘ Let us go into Judea 
again. ... Our friend Lazarus sleepeth... . 
Nevertheless let us go unto him’ (Jn 117 1 1), 

The pages of the Fourth Gospel have probably 
got out of place, and what is the 14th chapter in 
our English version is lifted by some scholars and 
inserted after ch. 16. A still better arrangement 
would be to make it follow ch. 17, for then the words 
with which it ends, ‘ Arise, let us go hence,’ would 
link naturally with the opening words of ch. 18— 


‘When Jesus had spoken these words, he went 
forth with his disciples . . But, however that 
may be, there is the Synoptic equivalent—‘ Rise, 
let us be going: behold, he is at hand that doth 
betray me’ (Mt 2646, Mk 1447). Jesus was always 
Master—Master of Himself, Master of circumstances. 
He refused to be driven, and insisted on acting 
from Himself. Hence He did not hide in Galilee, 
but set His face to go up to Jerusalem. And He 
took His disciples with Him, because their company 
and sympathy were dear to Him, and because it 
was needful that they should be witnesses of all 
things.. So also when His hour was come and the 
Traitor was at hand, He did not wait to be taken 
in the shadows of the Garden, but stepped forth 
to meet him. And now too He took His disciples 
with Him, not to involve them in danger, but, 
when He gave Himself up, to ask for them that 
they should go free. For from that hour for a while 
He knew He must be alone. 


tits 


Thus the word ‘ we’ on the lips of Jesus means 
in most cases Himself and His twelve disciples. 
But in a very few instances it serves to unite Him 
with others. 

In His public teaching Jesus sometimes resorted 
to the rhetorical question (Lk 7%), and on one 
occasion—and on one only, so far as the records 
go—He combined with it the use of the oratorical 
‘we’: ‘Whereunto shall we liken the kingdom 
of God, or with what comparison shall we compare 
it?’ (Mk 43°). It is of course merely a speaker’s 
device, whereby, through putting ‘we’ for ‘I,’ 
he seeks to give his‘hearers a share, and carry them 
along with him, in his thinking. Jesus spoke 
with authority, but also His manner was gracious 
(Mt 72°, Lk 47). 

In the Fourth Gospel we seem to be farther 
from the ipsisstma verba of Jesus than in the 
Synoptics, and, especially in the longer discourses, 
have to recognize a large element of comment or 
expansion by the Evangelist; yet, when words 
are put into His mouth, they may, for all we know, 
be quite near to what He actually said. Thus on 
one occasion Jesus appears to have used the word 
‘we’ in the sense of ‘ we Jews.’ In His conversa- 
tion with the woman of Samaria, Jesus declared 
roundly that it mattered not at all where men 
worshipped God if only they worshipped Him in 
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spirit and in truth. Yet at the same time, speaking 
to a Samaritan, He held loyally by His own people 
—not because they were such, but because with 
them was the true knowledge of God, and of them 
were the prophets, the promises, and the Christ. 
“Ye worship ye know not what: we know what 
we worship: for salvation is of the Jews’ (Jn 42). 
Jesus was no narrow patriot; but He knew to 
whom God had spoken and through whom He had 
prepared His salvation, and therefore to the Jews, 
as against the Samaritans, He must needs attach 
Himself. 

In the conversation with Nicodemus occurs a 
very similar use of ‘we’—a ‘we’ exclusive, by 
which the Speaker puts Himself with others in a 
class, from which He at the same time excludes 
the person He addresses. Nicodemus was a master 
in Israel, yet for him religion was no more than a 
matter of tradition and authority. He did not 
know God by direct intuition, nor had he ever felt 
the breath of the Spirit upon his soul. And so 
when others spoke of these things, he was at a loss. 
But, said Jesus, speaking not only for Himself 
but for all spiritual and truly religious men who 
had enjoyed the vision of God and had personal 
experience of His presence, ‘ We speak that we do 
know, and testify that we have seen’ (Jn 314). 
For it was not an experience that was His only ; 
it had been repeated in man after man and in the 
saints of all the ages. 

This interpretation of the difficult words to 
Nicodemus is supported by the plain meaning of 
the words to John the Baptist—‘ Suffer it to be so 
now : for thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteous- 
ness’ (Mt 31°). When Jesus stepped forward, 
offering Himself for baptism, John demurred. And 
Jesus did not deny there was something of reason 
in his protest. That the greater should be baptized 
by the less, that One who knew no sin should take 

. the baptism of repentance, was not quite strictly 
in order. But, Jesus said to John, ‘ Let it pass ; 
suffer it to be so now.’ For, He pleaded, at such 
a time it was not for them—for them who were 
God’s prophets and leaders in the work of His 
Kingdom—to stand on proprieties or consider 
their dignity ; rather was it for them to fulfil all 
righteousness—to ignore all rules and lines and 
let themselves go to whatever might be of service. 
In taking baptism Jesus wished to attach Himself 
openly to John’s work and recognize it heartily 
as of God; and also, when He looked on those 


~ 


men pressing forward for baptism—wholly in 
earnest, penitent, aspiring, His very heart went 
out to them, and nothing would content Him but 
that He should take His place among them and 
number Himself with the transgressors. For Him 
and for all leaders and pioneers in the Kingdom of 
God, fulfilling all righteousness could mean nothing 
less than loving even to sacrifice. 


dh i 


Thus Jesus in His ‘ we’ links Himself with the. 
saints and with the prophets ; and now there remain 
one or two amazing instances in which He does 
nothing less than link Himself with God. 

In some primitive languages—in Santali, for 
example—there are two words for ‘we.’ There is 
a ‘we’ inclusive, in which the speaker includes 
the person he speaks to, and there is a ‘ we’ ex- 
clusive, by which he excludes him. Thus one 
Santal speaking to another of some Santal custom, 
would use the ‘we’ inclusive, but speaking of it 
to a European would use the ‘we’ exclusive ; 
and a missionary praying to God in Santali, must 
be careful to use not the inclusive ‘ we’ but the 
exclusive. Now the unique and astounding thing 
in Jesus is that He should use a ‘ we’ inclusive of 
God and exclusive of men. He is the only one 
we know who dares to link Himself with God, 
saying ‘We.’ In Jn 17 we are permitted to over- 
hear the Son speaking with the Father. And this 
is what we hear. Jesus prays the Father to keep 
His disciples, ‘ that they may be one, as we are’ ; 
and then for those who through their word should 
believe in Him, He prays ‘that they also may be 
one in us... that they may be one, even as we 
are one’ (Jn 1714-21-22). Jt may indeed be said 
that what we have in Jn 17 1s purely an imaginative 
construction, the writer putting into the mouth of 
Jesus the words he deemed fitting in the circum- 
stances, and since he thought of Jesus as the 
Wisdom of God and had been accustomed (cf. Pr 8°) 
to conceive of the relations between the Wisdom 
and God as of the closest, not scrupling to make 
Jesus speak of Himself and God as ‘We.’ But 
such a theory seems quite unequal to the facts. 
What. we read here on the gospel page is at once 
so simple and so sublime, and rings so true, that 
even for a writer of unique spiritual insight and 
imaginative power we feel there must have been 
something to start from—some point of light (as 
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Browning suggests) that was given and later proved 
a star, some fragment of a prayer from the Master’s 
lips that was overheard and remembered by a 
disciple, some actual warrant for making Jesus 
use that amazing ‘ ‘We.’ 

And just such a warrant is found in the conversa- 
tion between Jesus and Judas (not Iscariot) which 
is recorded in Jn 14?%°8. Was Jesus the Christ 
not to show Himself to the world? asked Judas ; 
was He not to appear in all the pomp and circum- 
stance of kingship, dazzling men with His glory 
and by His power sweeping them into His Kingdom ? 
No, replied Jesus ; His Kingdom was not of this 
world but a kingdom of the spirit, and therefore 
He would force Himself on none, but enter only 
where hearts were opened from within to receive 
Him. But to. all such as were willing to receive 


Him He would not only come but grant the closest 
intimacy. ‘If a man love me, he will keep my 
words ; and my Father will love him, and we will 
come unto him, and. make our abode with him’ 
(Jn 1473). And that Divine ‘ We’ is unforgettable. 
Over against men who are creatures and sinners 
Jesus ranges Himself with God who creates and 
forgives. Over against human spirits which are 
but finite He makes Himself one with the Divine 
Spirit who, being infinite, is able to dwell in many 
hearts at once and to satisfy them to the very 
depths. Here, as in all the great words of Jesus, 
we catch at once the accent of authority and the 
note of grace. With Him is all power, and His 
promise is not only of succour or of forgiveness, 
but of an abiding and loving Presence. His voice 

is as the sound of many waters. 


jn Be Study. 


OWrrginifus (Puerisque. 
Nuff said.’1 


‘The time past of our life may suffice us.’—1 P 4°. 


Tue other day I was reading about a Kaffir wedding. 
Were you ever at a marriage? They do queer 
things at marriages, you know: pelt the couple 
with rice, hang things behind their motor, throw 
slippers after them—all kinds of funny things. 
And the Kaffirs, too, if the man whom I was reading 
is to be believed, have odd ways at their weddings, 
and do daft-like things, as well as we. Here’s 
one of them. At one point in the long day the 
bride all at once blazes out into a dreadful fury of 
temper against the man she is marrying. She calls 
him the most awful names! She says the nastiest 
and unkindest things about him! Does she know 
what she is doing? Can she mean all that, or any 
of it? What has gone wrong? A minute ago 
she was happy and laughing and having a good 
time. And now, all at once, she’s flown into the 
most horrible rage you ever saw. She’s stamping 
her foot, she’s shaking her fist, she’s screaming at 
the top of her voice. Listen to her! She’s saying 


would make her sick to look at him ; she’s shouting 
at him that he’s the meanest and scrimpiest of 
wretches who grudges his wives every penny ; 
she’s bawling that he has the vilest temper in all 
Africa, that he is nothing but a mass of selfishness, 
that his mother ought to have choked him when 
he was young, and rid the world of such a creature. 

Did you ever hear the like? And all in a 
moment too. What has gone wrong? Nothing’s 
gone wrong. But she’s spoiling the whole party. 
No, she isn’t. It’s the custom. Look at the 
people all laughing ; and the man himself smiling 
more and more the worse she gets. What does it 
mean? Well, it’s this way. Over there a wife 
isn’t really a wife: she is more like a slave, in some 
ways. She’s not supposed to answer back, or to 
hint that her husband is a bit mean or selfish, 
even when he is. And because they know she’ll 
often feel like that, they give her this chance to 
say it once and for all, to get it off her mind, to call 
him all the bad things she would ever be at all 
likely to want to say, to get out her temper once 
and for ever. And so she is allowed to go on and 
on, and get worse and worse, till she stops for 


she wonders any self-respecting girl would marry | breath. But that’s the end of it, ‘’nuff said.’ No 


such a lump of a fellow, the ugliest she ever saw, 
so ugly that if he were only a very little worse it 
1 By the Reverend A. J. Gossip, M.A., Aberdeen. 


more. Never again. For her sulks and temper 
and crossness are over and done with and finished. 
If she says anything like that after this there will 
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be no smiles then, but she’ll be apt to get knocked 
about a bit. The time past of her life is sufficient 
for all that kind of thing. Once she is married, 
that is left behind. 

And there is some sense in that, more than in 
bursting open a man’s bag and filling it with con- 
fetti, or loading his umbrella with rice, so that when 
in London or Paris or somewhere, he puts it up in a 
hurry, down the rice will tumble in a shower, and 
make him feel foolish. Oh yes, there is sense in it! 

Well, what about you? You’re getting quite big, 
and it’s time you were putting away childish things 
like temper and selfishness and all the rest of 
them. When you were small, nobody minded very 
much if you flew into a passion, for that’s a baby’s 
way. When a baby is not pleased, it opens its 
mouth into a huge round O, and tells the whole 
world about it. It wants every one to hear about 
this horrible thing. Here is a poor baby that wants 
to sleep and can’t sleep! Did you ever hear of 
such a thing? It shouts, quite furious over it! 
Or, if it’s hungry, it speaks to its parents in a way 
that’s simply shocking. It calls them dreadful 
names. At least they sound dreadful, for I’ve for- 
gotten the language. Until Dad says, ‘Oh, for any 
favour give that child whatever it wants and let 
us get some sleep.’ And when it gets it, it sticks 
it in its mouth and chuckles over it and croons 
to it, and tells it a great many times, ‘ They thought 
they could beat me; well, they didn’t!’ And 
no one minds that very much. For it’s so small, 
and that’s a baby’s way. But you’re getting quite 
old now. It will never do for you to carry on the 
least like that. The time past when you were tiny 
is enough for that, and you must leave it all behind 
you now. You’ve had your day for that and it’s 
over. Some of you girls are getting on. You know 
you once wore clothes away down past your feet, 
far past. All babies do. I don’t know why, 
unless the mothers are ashamed of their size and 
try to make us think they are about three times 
longer than they really are. Suppose you had to 
wear clothes like that now. Why, you just couldn’t ! 
‘I’m not a baby,’ you say, quite hot and angry 
at the thought of it. No, you’re not. And why 
do you still have a baby’s sulks, and a baby’s rages, 
and a baby’s temper? That’s all over long ago 
for you, like the Kaffir girl when she gets married. 
Or you big fellows, do you know that you once 
played with dolls? Oh, but you did, when you 
were babies. But if Mother gave you a doll now 


and sent you out among the other fellows, you 
would die of shame—it would be much worse than 
that patch in your trousers you can’t forget. But 
it’s far, far worse to be as old as you are, and peevish 
and cross still. How old are you? Six! But 
this’ll never do! The kiddies in the class below 
you might carry on in that babyish way, but not 
you. The time past is enough for that, and we 
must make an end of it, like the Kaffir girl when 
she gets married, and puts away all childish things, 
and first among them her bad temper, her cross 
nature, her ill-humour, her hot tongue. 


‘Many other Things.’ ! 


“And there are also many other things which Jesus 
did.’ 

I wonder if you girls and boys know where in 
the Bible these words come. Well, if you will 
turn to the last verse of the Fourth Gospel you will 
find them. Here is the whole verse: ‘ And there 
are also many other things which Jesus did, the 
which, if they should be written every one, I suppose 
that even the world itself could not contain the 
books that should be written.’ 

Of course the writer was exaggerating a little 
about the world being too tiny for the books, but 
it is a kind of exaggeration that helps us to under- 
stand what he was feeling and meaning. It is 
quite clear that he knew many more stories about 
Jesus and what He said and did, and that he had 
to leave out a great deal he would like to have 
put in. Don’t you think he was a fortunate man ? 
I think everybody wishes sometimes that we had 
more information about our Master. What the 
Bible tells us is enough and more than enough.to 
‘guide our feet into the way of peace.’ But all 
the same, it must have been splendid to have been 
there, to ‘have seen His kind look,’ and to have 
watched His many other lovely deeds. And so at 
times we long to know more and to have a fuller 
story of that wonderful life. 

Now it is not always understood that there are 
other tales told about what Jesus did, and other 
accounts of what He said. And though we do not 
feel as sure that they are absolutely accurate as 
those in the Gospels, yet it is not wrong to read 
them and to learn lessons from them. 

People have often wished there was a fuller 


1By the Reverend R. Dunkerley, B.A., B.D., 
Cambridge. 
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description in the Bible of the boyhood of Jesus ; 
we are told so little about it and it would be so 
interesting to know more. One way in which we 
are able to picture it to ourselves is by finding out 


all we can about Nazareth and the places near by. 


There are some splendid books written about 
Palestine, and they help us to understand the sort 
of life He must have lived—the famous places He 
must have visited and the varied scenes He must 
have watched. How do you think He felt and 
what do you think He thought when He tramped 
to the Hill of Gilboa for instance, where Saul and 
Jonathan died, and David mourned for them ? 
Perhaps He had His brothers or friends with Him, 
and they all picnicked there, and maybe He told 
them the old story and spoke of the great love 
David and Jonathan had for each other, and all 
the interest of those far-gone days. 

Then too there are quite a number of tales about 
Jesus as a boy; but most of them unfortunately 
are stupid, and we know at once that they are 


untrue. Just here and there we come upon one 
that may quite likely be genuine. For example, | 
there is 


’ Tue STORY OF THE Harvest GIFTS. 


It is said that one year when the time of sowing 
arrived, Joseph went out to sow wheat on the 
little field or allotment he possessed near Nazareth, 
and Jesus went along with him. And when Joseph 
scattered the seed on the land, Jesus also took 
as much wheat as He could hold in His little hands 
and sowed it Himself—no doubt in one little corner 
of the field, which I dare say He proudly called 
‘My wheat field.’ How eagerly He would watch 
it grow! And when harvest-time came and Joseph 
reaped his corn, Jesus came also and collected all 
the ears which had grown from the seed He had 
scattered. How astonished He was at the abund- 
ance which had come—some seed had yielded 
thirty-fold, some sixty-fold, some a hundred-fold ! 
What did He do with it? He took it and gave it 
away, the story says—to poor folks, and widows, 
and orphans. 

I like to think this actually happened. Surely 
it is certain that as a boy He was fond of Nature 
and the wonderful ways of God’s great open-air 
world! Surely too it is true that He was generous 
and kindly, and that the needs of other folks 
seemed ever a chance for Him to help! 

Have you a little garden of your own? Soon, 


when spring-time comes again, you will be getting 
seeds for it and sowing them and watching them 
creep through the earth and presently becoming 
splendid flowers or vegetables or fruits. What 
will you plant ? Mustard, cress, carrots, geraniums, 
strawberries ? Well, why not havea little ‘ Harvest 
Thanksgiving’ of your own, and when you have 
any of these marvellous results of God’s bountiful 
work, instead of just keeping and using them your- 
self, give them away to some whose need is so much 
more than yours ? There are heaps of people round 
about like that, you know. And you will be 
tollowing Jesus’ splendid example, remember. 
Generosity is the way to find joy. ‘To give is 
happier than to get,’ Jesus said. Have you ever 
heard that lovely story of old Thomas Carlyle, the 
famous writer, when he was a boy? One snowy 
day, he was alone in the little cottage where they 
lived, and a poor ragged cold beggar came to the 
door. ‘I had saved up,’ Carlyle writes, ‘in a small 
earthen thrift-pot all the pennies I had given to 
me, and kept it safely on the high shelf over the 
fireplace, and I well remember climbing up and 
getting it down and breaking it open that I might 
give all its contents to the poor wretch; and I 


* never knew before what the joy of heaven was like.’ 


Here is another story about Jesus which is quite 
worth knowing and studying. We may call it 


THE SToRY OF THE Happy INVALID. 


Jesus, we are told, one day passed by a man who 
was very ill, sadly diseased in many ways, but who 
was nevertheless praising God, and saying : ‘ Praise 
be to God, who has kept me free from that wherewith 
many of His creatures are afflicted.’ When Jesus 
heard this, He stopped and asked the man, ‘ What 
form of affliction is that which has been kept away 
from thee?’ And the man replied, ‘I am better 
off than those into whose hearts God has not put 
that knowledge of Himself which He has put into 
mine.’ And when Jesus heard it, he said, ‘ Thou 
hast spoken truly—give me thine hand.’ The man 
stretched out his hand, and Jesus grasped it, and 
immediately he was healed, and followed Jesus 
rejoicing. 

Don’t you think that a beautiful little story ? 
And it is certainly true that if we know God is our 
Father we are better off by far than those who do 
not—even though ill-health should come to us, or 
other affliction. A cannibal or a criminal may 
have a much healthier body than yours, but a far 
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less happy life, if you are living as a child of God 
and he is not. How tremendously grateful we 
ought to be that we know of God’s Fatherly love, 
which is the brightest and best knowledge it is 
possible to have. 

This story hints also at another big idea. I 
believe we are more likely to receive God’s healing 
and helping power if we are thankful to Him 
and constantly remembering His mercies to us. I 
have just heard of a little girl I used to know, 
who was so very ill that the doctors said she would 
never walk again, and now she is able to skip and 
play like other children. How has it happened ? 
Through the power of God—and a bright, confident 
faith in Him. ‘With God all things are possible.’ 


The CBristian Pear. 
EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


In the Heavenlies. 
“In the heavenly places.’—Eph 13 2% 310 612, 


“In the heavenly places’ ; more simply and more 
literally still, “In the heavenlies ’—it is the refrain 
to which this Epistle to the Ephesians returns 
again and again. 

It is a wonderful tribute to Christ and Christianity 
that a prisoner should live, and move, and have 
his being ‘in the heavenlies.’ When he wrote the 
Epistle, Paul was a captive in Rome, confined to 
his own hired room, watched over day and night 
by the legionaries of Cesar, his left hand fettered 
to the wrist of one of Nero’s guardsmen. But the 
narrow little chamber could not shut him in. It 
seemed as if its solid and rigid walls dissolved into 
thin air, and he walked at liberty through a spacious 
land, with wide horizons and fruitful fields and a 
thousand beauties and grandeurs. Its citizens 
crowded round him. Its Golden Prince was his 
intimate Friend. From the restrictions and dis- 
couragements of his surroundings he escaped to 
the freedom, the dignity, and the power of the 
heavenlies, and none was so rich or so glad as he. 
And that is what Christ has done, and is doing 
still, not for royal souls like Paul’s alone, but for 
multitudes of humbler men and women. 

St. Paul gives us four pictures of the heavenlies, 
where a Christian man is to spend his history in the 
present. : 

1. The heavenlies are a home. ‘ Blessed be the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ Paul 
says and sings, ‘who hath blessed us, in every 
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blessing of the Spirit, in the heavenly places, in 
Christ.’ 

Once we were outside the threshold, but the 
Father pitied us, and led us, through the persuasion 
of His Spirit, and in the grace of His Son, from our 
exile without to the light and heat and provision 
of plenty within. For this is no ordinary home 
in which we find ourselves. It is amazing, incom- 
parable. Its foundations were laid in eternity, 
and our place in it was appointed then: ‘ Ere suns 
and moons could wax and wane, God thought on 
me, His child.’ And as for the riches we discover 
waiting within its walls for our appropriation, an 
inventory of these is next to impossible. Paul 
attempts the catalogue, but it is like to baffle even 
his capacious soul and his tumultuous pen. Adop- 
tion and sonship, acceptance and God’s favour, 
redemption and the forgiveness of sins, member- 
ship and inheritance in the mighty family Christ 
is gathering to Himself, the seals and the tokens 
and the foretastes of glories yet in front: thus the 
great thoughts and the kindling words chase each 
other in rapid succession. And all this is yours 
and mine, when the Father blesses us, through 
the Spirit, in Christ. 

2. But, next, the heavenlies are a king’s throne 
and centre of government and authority. ‘ God, 
Paul writes, ‘ being rich in mercy, hath quickened 
us, and raised us up, and made us sit in the heavenlies 
in Christ Jesus.’ And, a few sentences before, he 
had defined these heavenlies more exactly. They 
are where the Father has placed His well-beloved 
Son, now that the obedience and the Cross and the 
sepulchre and all the humiliation are past— at 
his own right hand” They are the seat of supremest 
majesty and highest rule. Christ is there, wearing 
the crown, wielding the sceptre, invested with un- 
disputed dominion ; and—wonder of wonders ! can 
we believe it ? are we living as if it were true P— 
we are intended to be there also, side by side with 
this risen and prevailing and victorious Christ. 

It means a marvellous nearness to God. The Son 
is with the Father, at His right hand, close to Him 
as He can be ; and we, the younger children, share 
in this friendship and intimacy which our Elder 
Brother knows so perfectly and rejoices in without 
intermission or break. So far as our finite souls 
can receive what His infinite soul welcomes in its 
fullest measure, His communion with God is our 
communion ; and that spells liberty and kinghood 
and peace. And it means a quite purposeful, 
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triumphant sovereignty. Once the waves and 
billows went over Christ ; but now He sits Master 
and Monarch, and the floods do His bidding ‘and 
execute His behests, and actually help forward 
His cause. And this, when we are united with 
Him, is our position and our rest and our reign. 
We are not at the mercy of men and events, even 
when these seem unfriendly. We are not the 
sport of winds and storms. We should cherish 
the calm conviction that they are working together 
for our good. We should be more than conquerors 
over them, refusing to let them hurt us, and ex- 
tracting a positive blessing from them. 

3. Let us come toa third picture. The heavenlies 
are a drama, an exhibition, a spectacle of endless 
and enthralling interest. ‘In the heavenlies,’ Paul 
declares, ‘the Church makes known to the princi- 
palities and powers the manifold wisdom of God.’ 
They are the scene where, in age after age and land 
after land, the Church has played its part and spoken 
its message and fulfilled its mission. The angels, 
cherubim who know and seraphim who burn, are 
watchers and students of the scene. The Church ; 
but where is the Church? Not in venerable 
councils and assemblies alone, nor in splendid 
cathedrals, nor in the throng of vast congregations. 
It is where two or three meet in the name of Jesus 
Christ, and are taught by His Word and Spirit. 
So in us, the Church may be summed up, the whole 
drama of the heavenlies may be enacted, and the 
angels may behold in operation the manifold wisdom 
of God—His righteousness joining with His love 
to redeem us, His ingenuity and His patience 
training us into the likeness of His Son, His skill 
and resource and strength put forth without cessa- 
tion and without stint for our perfecting. Surely 
we would reverence ourselves more, and would let 
God have more unfettered scope within us, if we 
recollected habitually that we are a lesson-book 
and‘spectacle to the principalities and powers of 
the unseen world. 

4. Last .of all, the heavenlies, as the Christian 
knows them, assume still another character. They 
are the field of fierce, keen, hot battle. ‘Our wrestling,’ 
Paul writes, ‘is not against flesh and blood, but 
against the world-rulers of this darkness, and 
against the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the 
heavenlies.’? Paul sees in every redeemed and new- 
created soul a kind of irresistible magnet which 
draws to it all the inhabitants of the invisible world. 


There are pure and radiant principalities above, | 


but there are also dark and malignant principalities 
who crowd round us with the intention of spoiling 
and wrecking the Divine life which the wisdom of 
God makes our own. The Apostle is sure of their 
existence. Demonic and Satanic beings are very 
real to him, very subtle, very pitiless. They want 
to sap our intellectual belief, insinuating doubts 
into the mind of the most central facts and truths 
in our Christian faith. They try to spoil our 
devotional experience, suggesting some querulous 
complaint or some corrupting imagination when 
we are kneeling at prayer or reading God’s Word 
or sitting at the holy table of our Lord. They are 
eager to drag down and besmirch our practical 
godliness, to trap us into inconsistent and un- 
worthy conduct, to mar and weaken our witness 
to our Master. Let us not be ignorant of their 
devices. 

But there is no reason why they should succeed. 
Once we were subjects of those evil powers. But now 
we are ourselves part and parcel of the heavenlies. 
The spiritual hosts of wickedness are not at home 
there. They do certainly invade its precincts. 
They approach us. They tempt us. They strive 
hard to seduce us from our dwelling and our Lord. 
There is no victory over which they would more 
rejoice than that. But the victory. never need be 
theirs. Let us pause to recollect the safeties and 
the liberties and the glories of the dwelling, and it 
will be an utter impossibility to part with them. 
What is more essential still, let us cast ourselves 
afresh on the Lord, and He will undertake for us 
against the adversary. ‘We wrestle,’ Paul says ; 
but our wrestling is our trust in Christ, our cry to 
Christ, our confidence that Christ is more than 
all who are against us. 


I sink in life’s alarms, 
When by myself I stand, 
Imprison me within Thine arms, 
And strong shall be my hand. 


God bring every one of us into the heavenlies 
through Jesus the Door.? 


NINTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
‘The Christ of all the Ages.’ 
“They drank of that spiritual Rock that followed 
them: and that Rock was Christ.’—1 Co to!. 
In a sense the few words comprising this sentence 
contain one of the most arresting, and at first sight 
1 Alexander Smellie, Sunset Glory, 66. 
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one of the most perplexing, sayings to be found 
within the covers of the New Testament. The 
main purpose of this portion of the letter was to 
make plain to the members of the church in Corinth 
that no outward connexion with a divine society, 
no formal bond of attachment, was sufficient to 
ensure their soul’s welfare. The Apostle is warning 
them against the peril of thinking that, because 
they are converted and baptized and members of 
a church, no further effort is called for. He does 
that in a curiously roundabout way. He takes an 
illustration from the early Israelites. They too 
in a sense were under the cloud of sin, they were 
baptized by following their leader through divided 
waters of the sea, they too had spiritual meat and 
drink for their needs, 7.e. a kind of sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper. But in spite of the connexion 
with a Divinely guided and blessed society, many 
of them fell by the way and suffered punishment 
for sin. The formal bond of union did not pre- 
vent such things from happening, and the whole 
point of the illustration, as St. Paul used it, was 
to enforce the same lesson on the members of this 
* church. 

Now glance back to see the place in the argu- 
ment occupied by the text. It occurs simply in 
the illustration when the Apostle is describing the 
privileges of Israel. ‘They did all eat the same 
spiritual meat,’ he says, ‘ and did all drink the same 
spiritual drink.’ No doubt the reference is based 
upon the manna which was sent to Israel for their 
food, and the water which flowed from the smitten 
rock. But besides the material food and drink, 
there was a sustenance of which these, like the 
elements in the Lord’s Supper, were but the symbols. 
The people had a spiritual food and drink. ‘ They 
drank, he says, ‘of that spiritual Rock that 
followed them.’ Or in other words there was a 
Divine Presence with them in their journeyings, 
of which the rock from which the water flowed was 
a symbol. Then comes the arresting word. ‘ That 
Rock was Christ.’ It was not a similitude of Christ. 
It was Christ. 

Jesus had revealed the nature of the Christ to 
them—He had taken flesh to do His supreme work— 
but the birth of Jesus was not the birth of the 
Christ, nor the Cross His death. He had always 
been. There was never a time without Christ. 
You can trace the beginning of this larger. thought 
in the New Testament. To St. Paul as to St. 
John, Christ was the name of that aspect of God’s 


nature, that manifestation of His being, which had 
gone forth in love to create, which had come down 
in love to redeem, and which held continued fellow- 
ship with men. So they said the worlds were 
created by Christ, and wherever God had held 
fellowship with men Christ was present. 

Jesus Christ—we do well to join the names 
together—because for us every thought of Christ, 
of His nature and work, is derived from Jesus, and 
depends absolutely upon Him. What should we 
know of Christ if He had not come down to the 
world ? It was necessary that the light should 
shine before the eyes of men, that they might 
behold His glory. And from that earthly life— 
what has been called the human life of God—the 
light shines both back and forward. ‘The Christ 
is the same both yesterday, to-day, and for ever- 
more.’ What Jesus revealed in the few years of 
His life and ministry did not begin to be with His 
birth or cease with His passing. His days on earth 
are as it were a picture thrown on the screen of 
time, illuminating the eternal purposes of God and 
the nature which has never changed in its relation- 
ships with man. What St. Paul is doing here is 
using the light of Christ’s incarnate life to illumine 
the past pilgrimage of mankind. These children 
of an earlier age knew little enough about the 
real nature of the Divine, but they were all un- 
knowingly supported and strengthened by the 
self-same Spirit who, in later ages, took flesh in 
Jesus. ‘ 

Now it may seem to us to matter but little how 
we interpret the far-off past. Our interest is in 
present needs, and the answer to them. In a sense 
that is true. But the larger our thought of God’s 
ways in history, the wider our vision of His workings, 
the fuller faith shall we find to be ours in the present. 
We are led to see that whatever men’s creed may 
be, whether formed in the darkness of ignorance or 
the light of knowledge, all the strength and com- 
fort which they find have the same source as our 
own. They may never have heard the name of 
Jesus, they may have lived before He came to earth 
at all, but nevertheless the spiritual rock from which 
they drank was none other than Christ Himself. 
This larger vision of Christ’s work in the past must 
result in making more real His presence with us 
to-day. One of the subtlest perils of the religious 
life is to think that God’s resources freely offered to 
us, depend upon the clearness of our intellectual 
apprehension, or upon the warmth of our feelings. 
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And because we cannot realize the Presence of 
Christ we are in danger of thinking He is absent 
from us. That mood often comes over the spirit of 
faith. It helps us, in the grip of such a mood, 
to gain the larger vision of the Christ. Israel did 
not know Him or feel His nearness. In some dim 
and disordered way they felt that God was helping 
them, but nevertheless the rock from which they 
drank was Christ. So too with other men and 
nations. 

Must it not be the same with us? We think we 
must realize Him as a Person, and because we do not 
possess that power of vivid recognition, we begin to 
doubt whether He is indeed near. That is a vast 
mistake. Somehow we are helped in life’s battle— 
girded with mysterious strength to meet its de- 
mands—supplied day by day with new hopes ; we, 
too, drink from a spiritual rock that follows us— 
that is Christ’s Presence, that is our communion 
with Him. Unseen, unrealized, He is still there, 
and nothing can remove Him from us. ‘The 
angel of his Presence saved them, and he bare and 
carried them all the days of old.’ 

We in the midst of to-day’s life are in touch with 
that same Presence, for nothing divides us or can 
divide us from that all encompassing Spirit. To 
us is given the larger opportunity, for He has been 
revealed to us in Jesus, and every invitation which 
comes from those gracious lips, beckons us to know 
and trust, and enter into the joys of a certain 
fellowship. Enter ,into the joy of His fellowship, 
dare to count upon it, to lean upon its~strength, 
and in the light of the truth as it is in Jesus—we 
too, like countless generations before us, shall drink 
of the spiritual Rock which follows us, but we shall 
know that Rock is Christ.+ 


TENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Courtesy. 
‘Be courteous.’—1 P 38. 


This is the only time the word occurs in Scripture. 
‘I am glad, says Dr. Rendall, ‘it was employed 
that once. For it brings the Bible into touch with 
that gracious chapter in English history, the age of 
chivalry, links us with the sentiment and romance 
of the Middle Ages, and gives Christian consecration 
to the virtue which was one of its fairest blossoms.’ 

In Chaucer’s Prologue the first of all the char- 
acters is: 

1 Sidney M. Berry, The Crucible of Experience, 95. 


‘The Knight . . . who lovéd chivalry, 
Trouthe and honour, freedom and curteisie. 


It comes amidst a list of virtues like itself, which 
set forth the ideal of Christian social grace. ‘ Be 
all like-minded, sympathetic, loving the brethren, 
be pitiful, be courteous.’ A Carthusian pen, in the 
pages of the old Spectator, set itself to trace the 
lineaments of courtesy. Hear Addison’s descrip- 
tion: ‘Courtesy, the true considerateness which 
will infringe no right of another . . . which recog- 
nizes all individuality and pays homage to all just 
claims, is self-suppression in action as well as con- 
crete sympathy.’ He is right ; it certainly included 
these three constituents—humility, fairness, sym- 
pathy. 

1. Humility, that must be ours if we would 
attain the kindly-heartedness which makes up so 
large a part of courtesy. Disdain and self-assertion 
are ruled out. When, where, with whom was 
Christ disdainful? Indignant? Yes. Stern and 
unsparing in reproof? Yes. But disdainful, never. 
He did not embitter a rebuke by sarcasm. His 
lips never curled into a sneer. 

(1) What does courtesy of manner mean? It 
means attentiveness to others ; attention to what 
they have to say, making the most and the best of 
it; listening with respect and interest ; not con- 
tradicting, but trying to encourage and to under- 
stand. It means putting others forward, keeping 
oneself in the background ; yielding to them the 
better place ; seeing that they get their share of 
good things ; all the hundred and one little ways 
that go to make up good manners. It may be a 
thin and superficial veneer, but at least we know 
the face that it puts on. 

(2) And what is courtesy of spirit ? The counter- 
part, the temper that gives sincerity and value to 
these outward expressions of politeness. It means 
rising above small motives of jealousy and envy and 
spite, ceasing to be captious about trifles and quick 
to take offence where no offence is meant. It 
means the capacity and the will to overlook defects 
of manner or of accent; that honest friendliness 
and kindliness of heart which will preserve us from 
feeling hurt or brooding over trifles, and that will 
give us the generosity of temper which is able to 
forget and forgive. We are often afraid of humility 
of spirit. We fear that it may impair our dignity 
or wound our self-respect, and bring us into un- 
welcome and what we call humiliating positions. 
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There is no humiliation in humility. Pride far 
more often inflicts the real humiliations. Yes, and 
feels their smart, and shows it in the prickly and 
self-conscious irritations which we know so well. 
There is a fine text in Proverbs—was it present to 
St. Peter’s mind? He uses the very word which 
occurs there and nowhere else in Holy Writ: 
‘A man’s pride shall bring him low; but honour 
shall uphold the humble in spirit.’ Humility of 
spirit is part of all true courtesy, and of St. Peter’s 
admonition, ‘ Be courteous.’ 

2. And again, Fairness, the readiness and the 
wish to count for one and not more than one, to 
give to each his due place and honour. The true 
gentleman ‘forbears his own advantage.’ His 
desire is fair play for all, and above all to play 
fair himself. That is the courtesy of games. And 
in the give and take of life he will never wish to 
score an extra point by outwitting an opponent, or 
‘by any questionable trick that some advantage of 
training or station or position puts within his 
reach and denies to his antagonist or friend. 

3. And deeper still lies Sympathy, the enviable 
gift of entering into the feelings of others and feeling 
with them. Unconsecrated to the service of Christ, 
its charm is felt. We have often met some one in 
whose society we at once expand and feel at our 
ease. We own the charm of his geniality. We 
talk to him naturally and openly of things which 
we withhold from others, with whom perhaps we 
have in a sense much more in common. We value 
his friendship ; we are tempted to overlook and to 
extenuate his faults, perhaps even to compare him 
mentally with some one else who has higher aims 
and principles, and lives up to them consistently, 
but who yet does not somehow carry the weight, we 
would expect, or exercise much influence. For 
what is missing ? Is it not sympathy, the power of 
entering into others’ claims and feelings ? So that 
the higher type repels or freezes, while the lewer 
type is able to attract and influence. Sympathy 
gives him the geniality, the glow, the kindliness, 
which are parts of Christian courtesy. That single 
gift transfigures him into the mind of Christ. If 
we find it hard to be spontaneous, frank, friendly- 
minded, let us take sympathy for our ally against 
shyness. The love of Christ will help us to it, for 
‘love seeketh not her own’ but the things of 
others. ‘Love as brethren, be tender-hearted, be 
courteous.’ ? 

1G. H. Rendall, Charterhouse Sermons, 256. 


ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Jordan or Abanah? 

‘ Are not Abanah and Pharpar, the rivers of Damas- 
cus, better than all the waters of Israel? May I not 
wash in them, and be clean ?’—2 K 532, 

Many voices are lifted up to-day in praise of 
Abanah and Pharpar. People protest that the 
old ways of religion are narrow, and that the claim 
that they alone lead to God is extravagant. The 
world has other streams in it than Jordan, why 
should they not wash in one of them? ‘There are 
Greeks in history as well as Hebrews—-why should 
they not make their choice of teacher ? People say, 
‘We get more good from Wordsworth, from Ruskin, 
from Emerson. These men really help us, raising 
and purifying our thoughts, why should you always 
drive us back upon the Bible as the one authority ?” 

1. Let us speak first to the advocates of Jordan. 
Here we must be candid, and admit that a good 
deal of the protest is due to faults of our own. 
The Church in the past has been unjust to much 
that is supremely excellent. It has been so anxious 
to exalt the grace that is received by faith that it 
has been far too willing to make over to Abanah 
and Pharpar all the achievements and even all the 
good qualities of the natural man ; because they 
do not save, they have been spoken of with a kind 
of impatience as if they had no significance at all. 
And yet, what treasures are discovered in that 
region! Courage, chivalry, truth, the trust of 
children, the ungrudging tenderness of women, the 
unflinching loyalty to truth of people who yet, in 
a technical sense, are not religious. It is not 
surprising that men of resolute morality should 
sometimes say, ‘ These are the things for which we 
care; and if they belong to Abanah and not to 
Jordan, if these are mere secular moralities and 
not a part of religion, our choice is quickly made.’ 

And there is another injustice of which the Church 
has been guilty. After all, Abanah and Pharpar 
are God’s rivers too, and His people have been far 
too slow to recognize what of His power and thought 
isin them. Think what books are. Our literature 
has grown out of a Christian civilization, and is 
rich in actual Christian ideas. But beyond that, 
there are seeds of truth and of thought in writers 
who were before Christ or apart from Christ. The 
early Greek Fathers spoke of ‘a scattered word’ ; 
they felt that, in their measure, Plato and his 
fellows, whenever they touched their highest, became 

| prophets and witnesses beforehand of the Christ. It 
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was only in later days that this unwisdom appeared 
which inclined men in a mistaken zeal to draw the 
line too closely, which separates the sacred from 
the secular. It is never. safe to say what books 
cannot achieve ; Emerson speaks of their ‘ genial, 
miraculous force.’ One great writer confesses that 
it was Wordsworth who re-created his supreme 
divinity, giving him a new and living Spirit in 
place of a Deity who had hardened into an idol ; 
and that is a testimony which might be repeated 
by many. 

2. But now let us turn to those who are advocates 
of Abanah. People who express their preference 
on this side are in danger of forgetting what the 
question really is about. When a man makes a 
comparison of Jordan or Abanah, of Scripture or 
poetry, of evangelism or ethical discourse, he is 
apt to lay stress on what is not the point. I find 
this more interesting, he says, fresher and more 
original; I prefer this man for his style, for his 
wit and charm. But that is not where the matter 
is decided, and he who thinks of Christ and of 
Christian preaching only in that way has not really 
faced the question. 

The great French preacher Ravignan said to 
Lacordaire, ‘I hear that you have had such a crowd 
at your last sermon that the people were sitting 
even on the top of the confessionals.’ ‘Ah! per- 
haps,’ said the other ; ‘but you manage to make 
them go into the confessionals.’ That is a real 
distinction. There is the one interest—of a spec- 
tator, who admires from outside, and there is the 
entirely distinct and separate interest of the man 
who wants to possess. The one preacher had the 
people clustering like bees on every vantage-ground 
in the cathedral, and they admired and preferred— 
and, by his own admission, they went away un- 
altered. The other armed his words with hooks 
and stings, and when the people—far fewer this 
time—left the church the word went with them, 
and wrought in them. In which case would you 
say that Christ was truly preached ? Is it a message 
for admiration, or a message with result ? 

Now, when we talk of Jordan and Abanah, let 
us make the point of contrast clear. Emerson 
says: ‘ People imagine that the place the Bible 
holds in the world it owes to miracles. It owes it 
simply to the fact that it came out of a profounder 
depth of thought than any other book, and the 
effect must be proportionate.’ But that does 
not yet bring us to where the matter must be 


judged. Here was a man stricken with leprosy 
—a sort of living death; it had begun, and for 
all that the skill of his time could do, it was 
bound to run on to the end. Leprosy had none of 
the grace which gives a man, at least, a speedy 
quittance from his pains ; slowly it wore life out, 
darkening, in the meanwhile, every prospect. 
Nothing had taste or savour, nothing was cheering ; 
horror and strange loneliness waited for the victim. 
And it was in view of that the choice had to be made. 
A thousand things might be said for Abanah, but 
if a man wants healing, other considerations are 
irrelevant. His crowded and varied life is narrowed 
to the one consideration—I am a sick man, a lost 
man. Love of country might have its word, the 
memory of the glint of pools which he had known 
in his boyhood, and the sense that, in comparison, 
Jordan’s turbid waters were unlovely. But then, 
scattering all such memories, the other thought 
drove in, Could Abanah at its fairest give a leper 
health? The Christian faith is nothing less than 
‘a casket of precious remedies,’ and what sets it 
above all systems besides, is its power of bringing 
health and hope to a desperate creature. It claims 
that it can do something, that it can bring back 
purity of heart, and the settled peace, and the joy 
of reconciliation. If you are to judge between 
Abanah and Jordan, it is there that the judgment 
must be made. 

In our choice between Abanah and Jordan we 
have nothing to do with preference, but with 
effectiveness. If we wish for stimulus, interest, 
debate, we may find them also within the Church 
of Jesus, but these are not its office. It speaks of 
salvation. 

‘What meets us in the Gospels,’ says Estlin 
Carpenter, ‘is not so much novelty of teaching in 
the sense of the announcement of truths unknown 
before, but newness of being, originality of character, 
a fresh outlook upon the world, an unexpected 
demand for action, a closer walk with God.’ ‘New- 
ness of being ’—-that is what Christ claims to give, 
a clean heart, a heart which hopes and which 
receives ; and ‘an unexpected demand for action’ 
—He says to you who have lived for twenty years 
impotent and futile, Arise and walk. 

Much of our preference for Abanah is due to our 
human unwillingness to meet God. We have our 
own thoughts about Him, and we welcome new 
thoughts, with which we can play for a while and 
then lay them aside, when serious matters of 
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business intrude. But nakedly to see Him and 
“to hear Him as the heart heareth,’ so that there is 
no room for doubt, to lie naked and open in His 
sight, how many of us shrink from that! And 
that is what the Bible lives for ; ‘ for the end of the 
Scripture is not merely to give us new thoughts of 
God, but to bring us unto human communion of 
love with Him.’ Christ shows us what God is, 
but more than that, He helps us to Him, and makes 
our relation with Him simple and childlike. Look- 
ing to these desperate conditions of our mortal 
life, where men often have to cry aloud for help, 
He says, ‘ Ask, and ye shall receive.’ 1 


TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Christ and a World of Pain. 


“ And when they were come to the multitude, there 
came to him a certain man, kneeling down to him, 
and saying, Lord, have mercy on my son.’—Mt 1714, 


The Mount of Transfiguration was apparently 
not a lofty mountain. It was high enough for 
Christ when upon it to be out of the world, and to 
feel the presence of His Father only, and thus for 
His brief earthly life to vanish, and the glory which 
He had with God before the world was to meet the 
glory that was to be His for ever, and so make His 
existence one continuous line of glory. It was high 
enough for this; and yet not too high for Him 
immediately to descend from it and enter among 
men—to see their sorrows and afflictions, and the 
impotence of all besides Himself to cure them. 
And in this way that mount of glory, and this scene 
of sorrow and weakness at its foot, might be taken 
as symbols of something much larger—of Christ’s 
glory now in the heavens, and of the sick world 
lying beneath them. Though ‘Christ may seem 
far in His unapproachable glory, He is indeed near, 
and can immediately descend in all His power to 
heal.? 

When we read the story of the epileptic and 
devil-possessed child, we find that we are reading 
an epitome of the pain of humanity. There is the 
torture of the writhing body and the disorder of 
the mind whose sweet reason is overthrown. There 
is the spectacle of a soul held and driven by the 
dominion of evil. There is the shadowed home of 
the child, with those long years of broken-hearted 
shame and agonizing exposure. There is the 


1W.M. Macgregor, Some of God’s Ministries, 78. 
2 A.B. Davidson, Waiting upon God, 163. 


despairing father, loving his child the more tenderly 
for his affliction, and wounded in the marrow of his 
heart. There is the wonder and crude pity and 
bewildered questioning of the multitude. There 
are the baffled would-be healers of the distraught 
boy. All, that can be packed into the word pain, 
of torture, and anguish, and perplexity, is summed 
up in this graphic picture of the gnashing child and 
the father’s tears and the multitude’s wondering 
sorrow. Let us see how Christ bears Himself in 
a world of pain. 

1. Mark, to begin with, Christ's keen consciousness 
of pain. He never came to a multitude without 
being touched by its sorrow. His portrait as He 
looks out on any crowd of men has been drawn for 
us in a Single line, ‘ Jesus, moved with compassion.’ 
Here He comes to this multitude, marks the surging 


_ of the crowd, sees the taunting scribes, looks with 


vexation and weariness on His powerless and down- 
cast disciples, and He has His keen consciousness of 
pain. So Christ moved in a world of sorrow. He 
saw the leper by the wayside and never ceased to 
bear his disease. He heard the cry of the blind 
when others passed them by. He felt the touch of 
the woman in the thronging crowd. He stood, to 
gaze upon the man blind from his birth, at the door 
of the temple with a sigh in His heart. He marked 
the widow weeping by her son’s bier. He saw 
the hungering, wistful, wandering crowd as sheep 
without a shepherd. He looked upon a city hasting 
all unaware to its doom, and was moved to tears. 
He saw not merely the pain and sorrow which all 
men’s eyes might have marked. He saw into the 
depths of men’s souls, away behind their callous 
faces and high looks and stoical pose. He saw how 
surely the bravest and proudest come to the hour 
of agony, and how universal is the crown of sorrow. 
Never did morning wear to evening but Christ’s 
heart did break. 

2. Mark, in the second place, Christ's acceptance 
of pain. To see Jesus moving in the midst of a 
world of pain, keenly conscious of it and yet for- 
bearing to heal, is, at first sight, both a marvel and 
a mystery. There were many widows in Israel 
who mourned for their children, but the Son of man 
did not regard Himself as sent to them. There 
were many lepers who prayed for cleansing, but 
Christ did not heal them. There were more sisters 
than Martha and Mary who wept beside their 
brother’s grave, but Christ had no word for them. 


| There were lame and halt and blind in every village 
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through which Jesus passed, but they were lame 
and halt and blind to the last chapter of their lives. 
The mystery of pain which burdens so many tender 
minds to-day is darkest when we think of Christ. 
When we think of the silent and nameless sorrows 
of men and women who dare not tell us why they 
suffer, we cry, ‘My God, my God, why: ?’? But 
Christ has no outcry at pain. He did ask, once, 
and once only, ‘My God, My God, why a 
but it was why God had forsaken Him, not why 
He suffered. To Christ there was neither marvel nor 
mystery in sorrow. He was marked by a quiet 
acceptance of pain. 

3. Mark, in the third place, Christ's deliverance 
from pain. ‘They shall obtain joy and gladness, 
and sorrow and sighing shall flee away,’ sang the 
Old Testament prophet, and the New Testament 
poet made his response: ‘ And God shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes; and there shall be no 
more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall 
there be any more pain: for the former things are 
passed away.’ The day is coming when God shall 
no longer need the ministry of pain. But that day 
cannot come until all the causes of pain have been 
removed. Christ came not to cleanse the leper’s 
scab, nor to make every lame man walk, nor to 
call back the dead from the grave, nor to wipe the 
tears from all the faces that He met. He would 
not have forgone His own hours of weeping. He 
came to deliver men from pain by quenching the 
bitter sources from which its streams issued. He 
came to redeem the world from that curse, of which 
pain is only one consequence. 


He comes to break oppression, 
To set the captive free, 

To take away transgression, 
And rule in equity. 

He comes with succour speedy 
To those who suffer wrong, 

To help the poor and needy, 
And bid the weak be strong. 

To give them songs for sighing, 
Their darkness turn to light, 

Whose souls, condemned and dying, 
Were precious in His sight. 


He came to vanquish the wrong, and to cancel the 
long inheritance of evil which lies behind all pain. 
When every wicked passion has been cast out, 
when men are living in a willing obedience to the 


law of God, when every wilful thought has been 
brought into captivity with Christ, when no pre- 
judice can keep us back from knowing God’s will, 
and no passion from doing it, then pain, which is 
but the sting of sin, shall beno more. Mark Jesus, 
in the light of this ruling truth, dealing with this 
tormented child. What lay behind this writhing 
and foaming and gnashing of teeth? What lies, 
either immediately or remotely, behind every 
torture that flesh or spirit have known? It is surely 
some spirit of evil. ‘Thou deaf and dumb spirit, 
I charge thee come out of him.’ When the spirit 
had departed, the pain had passed. That is how, 
then and always, Christ delivers from pain. When 
Christ has cast out from men’s hearts the evil 


spirit of greed, the sweating den, the mean street, — 


the miserable home, the drink trade, the opium 
traffic, and all the wrongs which have so constant 
and so awful a consequence of pain shall all have 
passed away. When Christ has cast out the evil 
spirit of lust, the wrongs of womanhood, the curse 
of manhood, the tell-tale marks on the bodies of 
little children will no more be known.. When 
Christ has cast out the evil spirit of ambition there 
will be no tale of the victims of the war to count, 
and the widow and the orphan of the soldier will 
no longer be seen. When Christ casts out of men’s 
hearts the evil spirit of gluttony and drunkenness, 
fewer women will weep, fewer men be racked with 
disease, fewer babes be born in shame, to live brief 
lives of weakness and misery. When Christ has 
cast out the evil spirit of pride and envy and jealousy, 
scorn will no longer make men bitter, and callous 
contempt no longer make them sad. Christ delivers 
from pain not by any anodyne ; He robs it of its 
keenest edge, He quenches it by casting out the evil 
spirits who cause it. 


4. Mark, in the fourth place, Christ’s commission. 


to His people of a ministry to pain. One of the first 
commands given by Christ was to heal the sick. 
It is plain that He expected that His disciples 
would have cast out this evil spirit. His reproach 
to them is the measure of the keenness of His 
disappointment at their failure. It reveals that 
the reason of their impotence was the ebbing of 
their faith. They could not cast the spirit out 
because they had lost the assurance and conviction 
that God was with them. That reproach of Christ 
smites us all. There are evils we could combat 
and overcome. There are wrongs we could redress. 
There are curses we could remove, if only we be- 
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lieved. The pain of the world could be lessened 
at least by one-half in a single week if only Christian 
men faced the ill-doing of our time in the strength 
of self-denying faith. The Greathearts of our time 


who have freed the slave, rescued the lost, dried 

the widow’s tears, and cared for the orphan, have 

all been men and women of invincible faith.1 
1W.M. Clow, The Secret of the Lord, 271. 


Acsus and AoBn he GWaptist. 


By THE REVEREND H. M. TREEN, B.Sc., WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


A REMARK in the review of the late Canon Scott 
Holland’s The Fourth Gospel, in the number of THE 
Expository Times for last September, suggested 
that it might be worth while to examine what we 
know about the relationship of John the Baptist 
and his followers to Jesus and the early Christians. 
‘His (i.e. Christ’s) towering supremacy over the 
Baptist’ is true ultimately and in reality, but it 
hardly gives a true outline of the historical position. 

We have two accounts of the opening ministry 
of the Baptist. St. Mark (1?°®) describes him as one 
fulfilling the old prophecy, ‘ the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord,’ 
preaching repentance and baptizing the multitudes 
moved by his message; he was expecting the 
coming of One mightier than he, who would baptize 
with the Holy Ghost. According to Mark, John 
expected that Messiah, when He came, would be 
One just like what Jesus actually was. The second 
account, which is from Q (Mt 3!-}%, Lk 311%), 
gives a different view. While he expects the 
coming of Messiah and is sent to prepare His way, 
John looks forward to One who would come in 
judgment ; ‘ now also the axe is laid unto the root 
of the trees: therefore every tree which bringeth 
not forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast into the 
fire. ... He shall baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost, and with fire (perhaps with wind and with 
fire). Whose fan is in his hand, and he will 
throughly purge his floor.” When Jesus came 
He did not so come in judgment, separating the 
evil from the good. The Q account is probably 
the older, and Mark softened Q because no great 
judgment came. This seems to be borne out by 
the story of the Baptist’s question sent to Jesus 
later on: ‘Art thou he that should come?’ For 
John was expecting Messiah, but Jesus did not 
fulfil his expectations ; was he mistaken? Could 
this Jesus really be the coming One? The floor 


was not being thoroughly purged, no wind and fire 
had cleansed the country in a terrible catastrophic 
judgment ; could Messiah come as this Man came ? 

It was John who baptized Jesus, and this was 
an act of far-reaching importance. In later con- 
troversy, as we shall see, this was brought up, 
for did it not show that Jesus Himself was a disciple 
of the great Baptist ? John and Jesus did not 
minister at the same time. Mark tells us de- 
finitely that the public ministry of Jesus began 
after the imprisonment of John: ‘ Now after that 
John was put in prison, Jesus came into Galilee, 
preaching the gospel of the Kingdom of God.’ 
Further, we have an undesigned, simple remark 
made by Herod which shows they did not minister 
together. When Herod heard of the works of 
Jesus, he explained it by saying ‘that John the 
Baptist was risen from the dead, showing that 
Jesus succeeded John. 

From St. Matthew (111°) and the corresponding 
part of St. Luke (718°) several points of interest 
arise. John here suggests that Jesus is the One 
who should come, and, owing to the importance of 
the school of John the Baptist, that was a great 
matter for the early Christians; if the disciples 
of John claimed the superiority of their Master over 
Jesus on the ground of His receiving baptism at 
John’s hands, the Christians could reply that John 
himself acknowledged Jesus as Messiah. Some 
critics think this passage of the Gospels grew out of 
the controversy between Christians and the Bap- 
tist’s followers. The criticism contains an-element 
of truth, viz., that the sayings of Jesus were 
written down in many instances because of their 
practical importance, but there is no reason to 
think this passage does not represent the feeling 
of our Lord at the actual time of His ministry. 
Jesus explains His attitude to the ministry of John ; 
it was so far a greater thing than that of Jesus. 
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That generation were like querulous children, they 
are not satisfied with John, they will not receive 
Jesus, but ‘ wisdom is justified of her children: (or 
of her works)’: many (like the petulant children) 
do not accept the message, but there are some true- 
hearted who accept both Jesus and John, and see 
the truth and God’s wisdom in the message of 
both. The greatness and importance of the 
Baptist and his ministry are again brought out in 
the story of the question to Jesus, ‘By what 
authority doest thou these things?’ In answer to 
Jesus’ counter-question, ‘ The baptism of John, was 
it from heaven, or of men ?’ the chief priests and 
scribes had to refuse a reply: ‘ If we shall say, Of 
"men; they feared the people: for all men counted 
John, that he was a prophet indeed.’ 

From a study of the Synoptists it seems that we 
are led to the conclusion that John the Baptist’s 
cult was a very important one; his preaching and 
ministry at the time overshadowed that of our 
Lord. John and Jesus did not minister together, 
but Jesus began after the imprisonment of John. 
There were two rival cults, the followers of John 
and the early Christians. John expected the 
coming of One after him, but’ Jesus did not fulfil 
his expectations. 

This conclusion at which we arrive from the 
historical study of the first three Gospels is sup- 
ported by further evidence. In the Acts of the 
Apostles (184%), Apollos is described as ‘ knowing 
only the baptism of John,’ z.e. he was a follower of 
John the Baptist. Aquila and Priscilla ‘took him 
unto them and expounded unto him the way of God 
more perfectly.’ In Ac 19 we find! the story 
of twelve men in Ephesus who were followers of 
the Baptist. This is the more interesting in that 
it shows not only the existence of the Baptist’s 
cult, but also that John did not teach anything 
about the Holy Ghost. 

We get a glimpse of the relative importance of 
the two cults in the early days of the Christian 
Church when we turn to Josephus. In the genuine 
text of Josephus there is no mention made of the 
ministry of Jesus, but there is of that of John 
the Baptist. Even to this day there are actual, 
though small, remains of the Baptist’s cult. In the 
East, especially, I believe, in Mesopotamia, there 
is a body of people, the Mandzans, who still have 


a tremendous reverence for John the Baptist and 
look upon him as a more important and greater 
Teacher than Jesus. 

When we turn to the Fourth Gospel, the evidence 
seems less in favour of our conclusion. The author 
composed his Gospel towards the end of the first 
century, when the Church was an established fact, 
when there was actual Christian experience upon 
which to draw. The Resurrection and the coming 
of the Holy Ghost at Pentecost were making their 
influence felt; and the author writes not so much 
of Jesus of Nazareth to describe incidents of His 
earthly life, but rather to give a meaning to this 
Personality, who in the light of the experience of 
the Christian Church and Christian individuals 
was the Living Christ, the Eternal Word. The 
simple stories of St. Mark, the isolated sayings 
preserved in Q, which were incorporated in the 
First Gospel and grouped into grand discourses, 
and also repeated by St. Luke, true in spirit though 
sometimes changed in wording—these were one 
side of a marvellous picture, they showed the 
means by which the'Great Teacher started a spiritual 
movement destined to change the world. The 
Fourth Gospel gives another side of the picture, and 
shows that the Jesus of the Synoptists was the 
Messiah, the Son of God, ‘ Who was dead and is 
alive for evermore.’ Now it is clear to the writer 
and to those who had any religious experience of 
the Christ that He was towering in supremacy 
over John the Baptist and was bound to be so 
acknowledged as His dominion spread. But there 
was no need to dwell upon historical incidents in 
the earthly life which might encourage opponents 
to attribute to John the Baptist an equality to, 
or even a superiority over, Jesus; so the author 
makes no mention of the baptism of Jesus. He 
makes John the Baptist emphasize his own inferi- 
ority—‘ He must increase, but I must decrease’ 
—and attribute to Jesus the Divinity belonging 
to the Son of God—‘ And I saw, and bare record 
that this is the Son of God.’ This may not be 
true as bare historical fact, but it is true in a 
higher sense. ‘Among them that are born of 
women there hath not risen a greater than John the 
Baptist ; notwithstanding, he that is least in the 
kingdom of heaven is greater than he.’ How incom- 
parably more, then, is the King greater than he ! 
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Contributions and Comments. 


Meissmann on The Holy Graif. 


WueEN Professor Deissmann visited Manchester 
last spring and addressed (amongst others) the 
divinity students of the University, he created 
some surprise by suggesting a colloquial and almost 
a convivial origin for the words addressed by our 
Lord to Judas, when he recognized the latter as 
the guide of the police force which had come to 
arrest Him in the Garden of Gethsemane. The 
words in question are four in number; in Greek 
they appear as 


éraipe éb 0 rape (Mt 265°), 


with an involved uncertainty—as in all ancient 
documents that are written continuously, whether 
the sentence is interrogative or not. If, in this 
case, it is interrogative, the corresponding English 
would be 


‘Friend, wherefore art thou come ?’ 


If, however, it is not interrogative, it is. elliptical, 
and the ellipse must be filled up by transcribers or 
critics, according to knowledge and judgment. 

An interesting instance of this, in regard to the 
words before us, occurs in one of the Irish MSS. of 
the Gospels, the Codex Armachanus. In it, the 
text of Matthew is rendered as follows : 


‘ Amice, fac ad quod venisti,’ 


and the expansion suggested has actually been 
adopted by the Revisers of the New Testament, 


who offer us the translation : 


‘Friend, do that for which thou art come.’ 


To this they were led, as perhaps the Irish trans- 
lator or transcriber was also led, by the scholar’s 
consideration that it was not in accordance with 
Attic Greek to use és for ris in an interrogative 
sentence. Ergo, the sentence was not to be edited 
as a question, in spite of the fact that there was 
almost a complete agreement amongst the earliest 
translators and interpreters of the New Testament 
that it was to be thus edited. 

Now, that decision is negatived and the problem 
opened afresh by Deissmann’s discovery that the 
words in question were used, in the form of an 
inscribed motto, on glass cups of the first century, 


| and these probably of Syrian origin. 


The form of 
this Greek motto is 


€ a Sgt res / > la 
ETALPE ed 16) TAPE 5 evppatvov 


and the first four words of it are identical with 
Matthew’s text. We hear much, from modern 
students, of the xow7, or folk-speech, in which the 
books of the New Testament are written. Dr. 
Deissmann presents us with a concrete example of 
what xow7 was like, and he shows conclusively that 
the words we are discussing are an interrogation, 
and must be so translated. It is not only xowy of 
speech to which he directs us, but xowy of house- 
hold furniture and utensils: the glass cup to which 
he refers has a value for us beyond the mere letter- 
ing of the inscription which it bears. It helps us 
to restore the evangelic environment. When we 
have restored all the peculiarities of speech of all 
the apostolic writers, there will still remain the task 
of recovering the peculiar features of their social 
and civic life. That is the new variety of xowy to 
which Deissmann directs us. 

A friend of the Professor, by name Theodor 
Weigand, is the fortunate possessor of a glass cup, 
which he acquired in the Crimea. It is supposed 
to be a first-century product and of Syrian (ze. 
Sidonian) origin. Around it, on the outside, are 
inscribed the words above : 


‘Companion, what are you here for? Be merry, 


We have added the sign of interrogation ; for it is 
clear that here is a convivial formula, such as is often 
found on ancient cups, in Latin or in Greek. It is 
equally evident that the imperative (eddpaivov) is 
detached from the other words: it is the convivial 
admonition, like the Saxon ‘ Drine hael,’ the Greek 
ate Chons, or the Latin utere felix. 

One discovery leads to another. It seems there 
are two similar glasses in the Berlin Museum; a 
fourth, found in the province of Cremona, is de- 
scribed by Sangiorgi in his Collezione di vetrt anticht 
(Milano-Roma, 1914, p. 33, pl. 19), and a fifth has 
been. reported as belonging to the collection of 
Thomas E. Curtis (Plainfield, New Jersey). The 
last is described by Gisela M. A. Richter in Art in 
America (vol. ii. p. 85) in the following amusing 
manner—which suggests collaboration with the 
New Testament Revisers in their attempt to re- 
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solve an elliptical statement ; we are advised to 
read : 


, he 
evppaivov ep o Idpis, 


‘Rejoice in that in which Paris rejoiced’ (z.e. in 
the beauty of women !! !). 

To return, however, to our conventional motto, 
we agree with Deissmann in his conclusion that the 
proverbial ef’ 3 wapec was well established in the 
popular speech in our Lord’s time. He recognizes 
the xow7 of the speech, and we recognize it with 
him. Accepting the hypothesis that our Lord’s 
sayings have come down to us in Aramaic, he infers 
that the words in Matthew are the work of a popular 
translator, turning his Aramaic ‘Q’ into his Greek 
Matthew. We venture to ask if this is really ‘an 
adequate solution. Certainly, if it is merely a bit 
of early translation with a popular tinge, the cup 
and its inscription can be ignored. The whole 
series of inscribed glass cups teach us no more than 
to recognize the folk-speech when we see it. As, 
however, we are describing the life and manners and 
speech of the people, let us take a parallel from our 
own language and our own table. Suppose we 
found some one saying in print ‘ There’s mair in 
the kitchen,’ should we not say at once that it was 
a reminiscence of an inscription from a porridge 
plate ? and would not every plate we found with 
the same inscription confirm us in our opinion ? 

The illustration is in point, because it is popular, 
as the language of the Matthzan sentence is ad- 
mitted to be. Apparently there was some hesita- 
tion in Deissmann’s mind about attributing the 
question éf’ 6 mdpec to our Lord Himself; so he 
said ‘ Aramaic original’ and ‘popular translation,’ 
and left the inquiry hanging in the air. We 
suggest that the Matthzan words are those of 
our Lord Himself, and that the prefixed ératpe is 
in His own manner, as it is also proper to the con- 
vivial scene where the cup was intended to be used. 
If, however, there was in the Gospel a reminiscence 
of cup and inscribed sentence (and, as we have said, 
they go together), there is only one cup to which 
they refer, namely, the cup out of which Jesus and 
Judas had drunk together at the Last Supper. Now 
we see why the injunction edppaivov (‘Be merry’) 
was omitted in the quotation. The word might 
be applicable on the occasion of a prodigal’s return, 
when guests or members of the household began to 
be merry : it could hardly be adjacent to the kiss of 
a traitor. 


We infer, then, that the cup used at the last 
supper was a glass one, of the type with short in- 
scribed mottoes, that could be bought in the 
bazaars. We might have been sure, a priori, that 
it was some simple vessel of that kind. And if we 
are right so far, we can go a step further. We need 
no longer represent Jesus as talking only Aramaic 
with His disciples on this occasion: He was talking 
Greek at the Last Supper ; there was not a single 
Semitic letter on the cup out of which they drank 
together. 

The question of the character of the chalice used 
at the Last Supper has come up, in a striking 
manner, in connexion with the recently discovered 
Antioch Chalice, which is being referred, by some 
experts, to the first century—a chronological point 
we will not discuss here. Our present note, © 
prompted by the publication of the fourth edition 
of Deissmann’s Licht vom Osten, is written to suggest 
that we may come a little nearer to the actual 
cup by this, rather than by the Antioch route. The 
new edition, it need hardly be said, antiquates the 
former ones, and accentuates the debt which ali 
Biblical scholars owe to Dr. Deissmann’s learning 
and piety. RENDEL Harris. 

Manchester. 

ee 


Gn Emendational SvarpiBy on the 
Word diadoy%." 


In Tue Exposirory Times of May 1924 (p. 351), 
Professor Elmer Truesdell Merrill’s ‘ demolition of 
the Roman Petrine claims’ does not meet with much 
approval. His rejection of these claims is said to 
be based on a remark of Hegesippus preserved by 
Eusebius: ‘On arriving in Rome I made out a 
successton-list (of the bishops) down to Anicetus.’ 
The reviewer points out the weakness of this 
argument e silentio ; but what becomes of it if the 
passage must be read, as Rufinus interpreted it: ‘On 
arrival in Rome I stayed till the time of Anicetus ’ ! 

Rufinus’ Latin version has permansi, which 
enabled Harnack to suggest the obvious reading 
dtarprBnv eromodpny. This is excellent Greek, 
parallel with the expression ry Siarav roveto bar 
used of permanent residence. In Plato one finds 
H év SuxedAla dvatpiBy. The later and more usual 
use in the sense of Commoratio, amplification, 
dissertation (with derivative meanings, pastime, 

1 Eus. H.E. iv. 22 (Extract from Hegesippus). 
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business, school of philosophy, etc.), presupposes 
the literal sense ‘ sojourn.’ 

On the other hand, the expression diadoyny 
rroveto Oar for tiv TOV ericKoTwy diadoxny cvvTaTTEcOaL 
or ovyypddeoGoar seems, to say the least, somewhat 
awkward. Harnack’s emendation is confirmed 
from the previous sentence describing H.’s stay, in 
Corinth : cuvdiérpupa tots KopivOios jyépas txavds, 
“T remained among the Corinthians a considerable 


Entre 


SOME TOPICS. 
The Modern Saint. 


The Rev. Alexander MacColl, Minister of the 
Second Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia, has 
selected nineteen of his sermons and published them 
with the title The Sheer Folly of Preaching (Hodder 
& Stoughton ; 7s. 6d. net). Concerned with the 
great essentials of the Christian religion these 
sermons are modern in language and setting, and 
the illustrations used are spontaneous and telling. 
Here are some of Mr. MacColl’s thoughts on the 
words ‘ Called to be saints.’ 

‘ Saint,’ Mr. MacColl says, ‘is a good word gone 
wrong,’ and to-day it suggests to our minds a 
sanctimonious person, or some one already trans- 
lated to heavenly spheres, or a marvellously good 
person, usually one’s grandmother or maiden aunt. 
But in New Testament times a saint was the sincere 
friend and forceful follower of Jesus. 

What, then, are the spiritual and eternal realities 
for which the word saint stood in New Testament 
times ? First is the idea that ‘human life is, every 
bit of it, a sacred thing, for ever hallowed by the 
creative touch of God, so that all days are sacred, 
business is sacred and money is sacred. 

A second thought at the heart of this old word 
is the thought of separation, and it is a separation 
which is essential to the very nature of things, 
growing out of a fundamental difference of outlook 
and inlook. It is not the separation of monasti- 
cism, or the separation of the Puritan, though both 
did good service. ‘The modern saint is a man 
among men ; he is interested in the whole of life ; 
his thought that of a devout Frenchman who said, 


number of days.’ The writer having just used this 
verb would naturally repeat it in another form 
when mentioning, almost in the next line, his stay, 
at Rome. Moreover, the occurrence of diadéxerau 
and dcadoxy in the two sentences following may 
account for the substitution by a copyist of duadoyn 
for dvarpu3n. 
J. Donovan. 
St. Beuno’s College, N. Wales. 


oe -————__-_-_-______ 


Qlous. 


“ Beware of a religion which substitutes itself for 
everything—that makes monks. Seek a religion 
which penetrates everything ”—everything human 
a point of contact with the eternal—“ that makes 
Christians.”’ ’ 

But still to-day separation survives, and each of 
us knows the thing from which he must separate 
himself. ‘It may be some habit of the mind, 
the critical spirit that picks flaws in everybody and 
everything ; the discouragement that sinks into 
self and forgets God ; the doubt that is simply a 
peg on which to hang a careless life. Or it may be 
some habit of the life, some sad survival of the 
animal in the man, some weak surrender to 
environment.’ 

Another idea of the word saint is that of purity ; 
but the purity is not negative, it means positive 
obedience to the will of God. ‘It is just at this 
point that the modern saint has so often lost his 
power, and that the religion it is his business to 
make real to men has seemed to break down. 
Somehow the qualities men associate with him are 
the negative qualities. He is notable for the things 
he does not do. And when in some great issue 
between right and wrong, between the way of self 
and the way of service, the call for courageous 
leadership and constructive effort is sounded, his 
has not always been the quick response. “ Sinners 
were with me; saints were against me—strange 
contradiction in human nature ””—this is a pathetic 
entry in the diary of the philanthropist, Lord 
Shaftesbury, as he tells of his efforts to improve 
the condition of the factory workers in England. 
How often it has been so ! 

‘ Did it ever occur to you that a clean sheet would 
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be the record of a sinful life? Think of drifting 
through a life in which such momentous issues and 
destinies are at stake, and doing, or at least attempt- 
ing, nothing that could be chronicled in the records 
of eternity. Yes, mere goodness without effective- 
ness, if such a thing be possible, is failure. And so 
the modern saint will not only be a man among men, 
pre-eminently he will be a man among men for 


men.’ 


The Empire and Missions. 

‘Seventy years ago New Zealand had the good 
fortune to have as Governor, Sir George Grey, an 
able statesman and a Christian gentleman, whose 
memory New Zealand will never suffer to die. 
Prior to his departure at the end of his service, a 
deputation of the Maoris waited on him, and among 
many words of affection and regret which then were 
spoken by the Maori leader were these: “‘ When 
the missionaries came first to this land, there was 
little industry, and little good was visible. Then 
God kindled His light and, lo! it became as day. 
When you came, oh, Governor Grey, you came with 
two lights, and these are they : The Lamp of God, 
and the Lamp of the World.” Says. Mr. Allen 
Young, who has rescued this utterance from 
oblivion: ‘‘Is not this the true Imperialism ?—to 
bring and not to take, to bring two lights, the lamp 
of God, and the lamp of the world?” ’ This is 
the conclusion of the Duff Missionary Lecture 
delivered in 1923 by the Very Rev. J. N. Ogilvie, 
D.D., and it brings out clearly the purpose and 
scope of the lecture. That purpose is to show the 
debt which the Empire owes to missions—the part 
they have played in the extension of the Empire, 
in civilization, in the uplift of backward races, 
and as a mediating influence between these peoples 
and the governing power. 

Dr. Ogilvie has now happily published the lecture, 
giving it the title Our Empire’s Debt to Missions 
(Hodder & Stoughton ; 7s. 6d. net). It makes a 
most timely book. It is intended, Dr. Ogilvie says, 
for the ordinary citizen, not for the man who has 
much knowledge of missions ; but here Dr. Ogilvie 
is too modest. Even the man who is steeped in 
missionary literature will find much to enjoy in this 
moderate but clear and convincing statement. 


Gustav Frenssen. 


Mr. Gustav Frenssen, the German novelist of 
peasant life, was for over ten years a Lutheran 


Pastor, first in the small village of Hennstedt in 
the Northern Dithmarsch, and then in Hemme. 
In 1900 he left the Church and gave himself up to 
the writing of novels. Two years later Mr. Frenssen 
collected his village*sermons and published them 
in three volumes. Twelve sermons have been 
selected from these volumes, translated into English, 
and published with a brief account of the author 
and his works, by Mr. T. F. Kinloch (Heffer ; 
4s. net). 

Mr. Frenssen was never altogether in sympathy 
with the accepted position of the Lutheran Church. 
His early faith consisted in a profound reverence ° 
for God.as the Creator and Governor of the Universe, 
together with an earnest desire to do His will. 
Later he read ‘ Die christliche Welt’ and came to 
believe that by uniting his early faith with the . 
teaching of the first three Gospels, he would obtain 
a view of life which did justice ‘to the essentials 
of the Christian religion.’ 

Mr. Frenssen’s account of how he wrote his 
sermons is peculiarly interesting in view of the fact 
that his congregation consisted of about twenty 
persons. ‘ I usually choose my text in the evening,’ 
he says, ‘ and turn it over in my mind. First of all 
I take the text out of its ancient setting and plant it 
in our own life, and in our own time. My text, so 
to speak, saunters up and down the village street 
once or twice with thoughtful eyes and meditative 
mind. It becomes accustomed to the village, learns 
to feel at home in it. Next morning I set to work 
in earnest. I work, as it were, in my shirt sleeves. 
Like a swift runner, I warm up to my work, and, 
as I write, I deliberately address certain definite 
people, Farmer L., Doctor M., P. the workman, and 
so forth. By noon I realise that my work is not 
what I intended it to be. The building which 
should have stood upright slopes to one side. It 
needs beauty and calm to balance it. So I set up 
fresh scaffolding, make a new division. That 
which to .begin with was the introduction often 
becomes the first head. I then re-write the sermon, 
throwing my whole heart into the task. And so 
I feel that my sermons are firmly rooted in actual 
life, that each of them has a certain amount of 
strength, a certain power to quicken and inspire.’ 


Immortality. 

‘ One reason for thinking that George MacDonald 
will still be influencing the people’s faith ... is 
simply this, that he, more than any other teacher of 
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his day, insisted that hope in a personal immortality 
with substantial body and glorified senses lies at 
the very root of our religious sense and longings, . 
Many orthodox Christians have, when all is told, 
this terrible fear: that they will not know or be 
known by their beloved ones ; that they may have 
no memory of the life and beauty of the world they 
have left ; and that they will be expected to find 
blissful contentment in the perfection of Christ 
risen and the forgiveness of their sins. George 
. MacDonald always insisted that, if God was such as 
Christ taught, His Fatherhood must be infinitely 
greater than man’s. 

“What! (he wrote in 1867) shall God be the God 
of the families of the earth, and shall.the love that 
He has thus created towards father and mother, 
brother and sister, wife and child, go moaning and 
longing to all eternity; or worse, far worse, die 
out of our bosoms? Shall God be God, and shall 
this be the end ? 

“To be given a future existence with no memory 
or touch with the old; to begin again a new life, 
with new labours and joys and affections, could not 
be a resurrection of the dead, but a new creation 
having no reference to the old; it would not be 
continuation of life, but cessation ; not a new birth, 
but just a creation of some other soul to take some 
unknown place.’ + 


TWO TEXTS. 
1 Cor. xv. 19. 

‘Tf in this life only we have hoped in Christ, 
we are of all men most pitiable” (R.V.). Few 
verses in the New Testament have been more often 
quoted than this, and yet there is really no doubt 
that here, as so often, the Revisers have put the 
true rendering into the margin, and retained the 
false in the text. ... Dr. Weymouth, twenty 
years ago, gave his readers the true sense: “If in 
this present life we have a hope resting on Christ 
and nothing more, we are more to be pitied than 
all the rest of the world.” He was quite justified 
in putting “hope” into italics, for that was the 
word which, in this particular case, the Apostle 
belittled. It is strange, indeed, that so many 
Christian teachers should so long and so often fail 
to see the crucial importance of the Apostle’s 
avowal here. It is not too much to say that by 
this declaration Christianity stands or falls. The 
validity of the Gospel of Christ for humanity rests 


1G. MacDonald, George MacDonald and his Wife, 402. 


not upon a hope, or an instinct, or a supposition, 
but upon a fact of history. It is the actuality of 
Christ’s resurrection which forms the solid ground 
of the Christian conviction.’ 1 


Lk. xvii. 21. 


‘“ For, behold, the Kingdom of God is within 
you.” Times without number this phrase has 
been and still is quoted as all-comprehensive and 
final. Apart from Tolstoi’s exaggerated stress 
upon it, one is continually meeting with it in 
sermons, homilies, public addresses of all kinds. 
It is but another example of the strange infatuation 
with which the human mind clutches and keeps brief 
sayings which seem to contain much. Epigrams 
appear naturally to inherit immortality alike in 
literature, poetry, science, and religion. Whether 
they are really true—genuine diamonds or only 
paste—is not considered. Here, however, certainly, 
the common emphasis is misplaced and unwarranted. 
Doubly so. \For—first, the Greek text does not 
warrant it. Dr. Moffatt is abundantly justified in 
his rendering “for the reign of God is now in your 
midst.” It is nothing to the point to say that 
usage sometimes favours the Tolstoian representa- 
tion which is adopted in the R.V. text. For we 
have, in this case, a context which plainly points 
to the meaning which the Revisers have relegated 
to the margin—“ in the midst of you.” ’ 2 


NEW POETRY. 
H. B. Elliott. 


The Life and the Way (Jarrolds ; ros. 6d.) is an 
anthology compiled by Mr. H. B. Elliott, but it is 
at the same time an additional Life of Christ. Each 
of the poems illustrates some incident in the Life 
of Christ or some point in His teaching, and they 
are arranged in the order of the events of the Life. 
The introduction is by Mr. John Oxenham. The 
‘ Way is a very Simple Way, but it is a very High 
Way, and in these days it is not an easy way to 
tread.’ And.so ‘anything, therefore, that helps 
in any way to bring back to our hearts a considera- 
tion and understanding of the Life that walked that 
Way is of value and makes for good. And this 
volume, containing the considered thought of many 
who have pondered and studied that Life, is such.’ 

The poems—we use the word advisedly, for there 


1F, Ballard, Reality in Bible Reading, 164. 
2 Ibid. 110. 
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is no mere verse here—vary in value. There are 
some that must find their place in any worthy 
collection of religious poetry. There is Christina 
Rossetti’s ‘ How know I that it looms lovely, that 
land I have never seen’; there is Francis Thomp- 
son’s ‘Little Jesus, wast Thou shy’; there is 
Lanier’s ‘Into the woods my Master went’; and 
Margaret Woods’ ‘ Now lies the Lord in a most 
quiet bed.’ Less well known than these is ‘ The 
Second Crucifixion,’ by Richard Le Gallienne. We 
quote it here: 


‘Lo, 1 am with you always, even unto the end of 
the world.’ 


Loud mockers in the roaring street 
Say Christ is crucified again : 

Twice pierced His gospel-bearing feet, 
Twice broken His great heart in vain. 


I hear, and to myself I smile, 
For Christ talks with me all the while. 


No angel now to roll the stone 
From off His unawaking sleep, 

In vain shall Mary watch alone, 
In vain the soldiers vigil keep. 


Yet while they deem my Lord is dead 
My eyes are on His shining head. 


Ah! never more shall Mary hear 
That voice exceeding sweet and low 
Within the garden calling clear : 
Her Lord is gone and she must go. 


Yet all the while my Lord I meet 
In every London lane and street. 


Poor Lazarus shall wait in vain, 
And Bartimeus still go blind ; 
The healing hem shall ne’er again 
Be touched by suffering humankind. 


Yet all the while I see them rest, 
The poor and outcast, on His breast. 


No more unto the stubborn heart 

With gentle knocking shall He plead, 
No more the mystic pity start, 

For Christ twice dead is dead indeed. 


So in the street I hear men say, 
Yet Christ is with me all the day. 
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Several poems are by a Roman Catholic writer, 
J. B. Tabb—a name, we confess, up to now unknown 
to us. We shall quote one: 


‘Lord, remember me when Thou comest into Thy 
Kingdom.’ 


If thou, like Zacheus, wouldst see 
Thy Lord and Master, climb the tree, 
And for His passing wait with me. 


Here, nearer to its native skies, 
No intervening darkness lies 
Between the soul and Paradise. 


Was ever mortal penance brief 
As mine? A moment of belief— 
Turnkey of Heaven, beware—a thief ! 


James Blackhall. 


It is some years now since Mr. Blackhall’s last 
volume of poems reached us, but we do not see much 
change in his Ascension, and Other Poems (Elkin 
Mathews ; 3s. 6d. net). There is the same daring 
choice of difficult subjects. The first poem in 
this volume is ‘ Epimetheus,’ and after that is 
‘ Ascension,’ where the poet’s fancy centres on 
the Victorious Dead. There is also the same 
wealth of imagery. This is especially evident in 
the ‘ Ascension.’ The shortest poem in the book 
is the one which we quote : 


A Sonc oF BIRTHRIGHT. 


I hold the seasons in my breast, 
Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring ; 

I hold the north wind and the west, 
The sea’s call and the blackbird’s ring, 
The sob and song of everything. 


For I was of His magic toil 

The last, and so He fashioned me, 

His hands unwashed of flesh and soil, 
Dear hands that left their stain on me 
Of bird and beast and wind and sea! 
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